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CHAPTER V. 

“ Tue evening,” continued the doctor, * was rich in its western 
sky, and the woody brows of ithe cliffs, as I wound my way to my 
destination, were gorgeous in reflected hues of amethyst and gold, 
which fell down in shaded folds over the rude columns they projected 
—fill my glass, my dear boy, if you love me. Until I came opposite 
the Fox's Cavern, I had quite forgot the impossibility of holding a 
conversation with any person at that height, and became convinced 
that I could correspond only by signals even if I succeeded in hal- 
looing loud enough to attract attention. But I had been seated 
but a few minutes on the opposite side of the way, before I saw 
Walton advance with folded arms to the very threshold of the lofty 
den, and reclining his shoulder against a jutting rock, composedly 
cross hie legs and gaze intently upon the setting sun. Diminutive 
as appears the human figure et an elevation of five or six hundred 
feet, that of Walton was strikingly symmetrical and manly. His 
high, open forehead and well rounded limbs, bore lights which drew 
him forth like a statue, and for awhile I contemplated him with 
mingled admiration and pity. On my giving a loud, shrill call, he 
stepped back and surveyed the opposite side of the chasm with a 
searching deliberation. To aid his inspection, I hoisted a white 
handkerchief on my walking-stick, when he discovered me in a mo- 
ment and waved his own in reply. I then spread a crimson one, and 
pointed with an attitude of terrour toward the village. This signal, 
after the briefest reflection, he evidently understood, for he drew 
a pistol from his breast and fired two shots from its double barrel 
in rapid succession, and then folded his arms with an air of defi- 
ance. But he immediately afterwards beckoned me to ascend to 
him, leaning out of the cave and pointing to the inclined narrow 
ledge which leads to it, but which, as you know, is scarcely visible 
until you are on it. I had seen the adventurous shepherd boys as- 
cend it, and, in the excitement of the moment, I resolved upon the 
attempt. Once commencing, I found it more perilous to turn round 
and go back than to advance ; but I shall never forget the horrours 
of my first experiment. In the course of an_ hour, which seemed 
an age, I turned the little angle of the rock Which is within a few 
yards of the opening, and where the ledge is not more than seven 
inches in width. I had then a path nearly a foot and a half wide, and 
when I came to the very entrance, where it is narrower than ever, 
Walton seized my arm and huried me several yards within the en- 
crusted vault. He said I was trembling, and would have fallen 
The sun was now below the earth, the curtains of twilight were 
closing, and I knew that I must stay in that dreadful place—I! knew 
not how long—for I thought I could never descend alive. Pointing 
to his camp-bed and his military cloak, he told me that I should 
sleep that night in a loftier and stronger citadel than the conquer- 
ours of the world could boast, and which could be taken only by 
the gods. 

*« At the information which I had risked my life to bring him, he 
seemed neither surprised nor concerned, saying he had long 
expected it, as he knew he had been basely betrayed by men of nar- 
row and selfish views, who were incapable of comprehending the 
dignity of his designs or the purity of his motives. ‘To my solici- 
tations that he would peaceably surrender himself fortrial, he replied, 
with a haughty sneer, that destiny had provided for him a prouder 
and more exulting death than the gallows, and that he alone should 
deprive him of the life which God had given him. He then frankly, 
calmly, and firmly assured me that he was about to commit sui- 
cide, but that his ‘destiny’ did not appear to be quite fulfilled in 


some other respects, and he should therefore delay awhile to abide | 


the progress of fate. He then showed me his horoscope by Hen- 
derson, in which I was thunderstruck to see predicted not only 
many events of his life which I knew had transpired, but others of 
a horrible nature of which I was ignorant. He, however, assured 
me that they had all been accomplished but two, and he told me 
of his expedition to France and its results. ‘The two great inci- 
dents which he said were yet to come, were murder and self-mur- 
der, and the thought instantly pierced my brain that he had en- 
trapped me into that cavern to be made his victim! I became sick 
with terrour, and the parchment fell from my hand. ‘Taking it up, 
and holding it before him as he strode heavily to and fro upon the 
dull mould of the floor, he struck it violently with the back of his 
right hand and fiercely exclaimed, ‘Yes! and by Eternal Fate 
I swear both suatt be fulfilled!’ Seizing me at the same 
moment by the collar of my coat, and standing me directly before 
him, he held me forth at arm’s-length, and said in a slow, low voice, 
deep and cold as the grave—‘ What is this same death, that fools 
and cowards dread’? which, dreaded as it is, comes yet to all—to 
all! and, with equal pace, knocks at the cottage and the palace 





gate’ It is the resting-place of life, and should be as welcome as 
the pillow to a weary frame! What say you! ave you afraid 
to die”. 


“T replied, with as much fortitude as I could command, that if, 
in his cruel superstition he meant to kill me, I wished him, to allow 
me a few moments for silent prayer. Pushing me from him with 
a force which caused me to reel within a pace or two of the mouth 
of the cavern, he burst out into a Joud, hearty laugh, and looking 
earnestly at me with an expression of astonishment, pity, and ridi- 
cule, all blended together, he said, ‘ What, you! my dear good 
fellow? no, no, believe me, not you. There is some one else for 
me to kill before I die, or you might, indeed, have some cause to 
fear. But now it is not so; so I pray you to banish the thought 
for ever from your mind.’ That I felt greatly relieved at this as- 
surance, I will not deny, and my next thought was to endeavour 
to reason with him upon his awful infatuation. And I did reason 
with him long and well, to no purpose. He said that all men, in 
all their acts and thoughts are passive, under an inevitable neces- 
sity, whether they believe it or not; and, however numerous the 
apparent contingencies by which they are surrounded, and however 
free the agency and the volition which they fancy they exercise, 
if the primary causes of thought and action, he said, could be traced 
out and developed, they would all be found to be bevond control, 
and perfectly absolute in their effects. Astrology was the science 
by which certain of these causes were thus traced and discovered ; 
and, in proportion as it was carefully studied, it was found to be as 
mathematically certain as the science of astronomy upon which it 
was founded. The fact, he said, that the vast expanse of the 
universe between the several planets which give light to each 
other, and between them and the sun which gives light to them all, 
is everywhere and for ever in total darkness, except that portion 
of it which is occupied by their illuminated atmospheres, was a de- 
monstration that they exerted specific and combined influences 
upon each other, and therefore upon every being they contain 
That universal space, with this exception, 7s in total darkness, he 
said was proved by the fact that these so distant worlds are visible 
to the human eye. If the space beween them were filled with the 
light of the sun, their now twinkling tapers would become altoge- 
ther extinguished, and at night we should see merely the dark shadow 
of the earth projected upon the field of tight. ‘The additional fact 
that stars can be seen through dark tubes and in deep wells, even 
at noon day, was a farther proof, not only that atmospheres alone 
were irradiated, but also that every celestial body, however re- 
mote, contributed its influence upon the atmospheric medium, or 
lens, to produce the irradiation. The forces which these bodies re- 
ciprocally exercised, he contended, were in themselves as invisible 
as those of the magnet, and, like those, were simply attractions and 
repulsions, known, in common philosophy, as the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. These, however, he said, were the causes of 
absolutely above the control of men as the appointed courses of the 
comet. And what, said he, is the reason that these same comets 
depart from the sun as rapidly as they approach it? In what way 
does the vulgar science account for the sudden productions of the 
centrifugal force which swiftly repels them from the very body to 
which they had been as swiftly attracted? In no way, he proudly 
replied ; and whilst they contemptuously sneer at what they term 
the occult sciences, our modern sages are content to leave all the 
leading phenomena of their own in darkness ten-fold greater. The 
comet approaches the sun, because the negative pole of the one at- 





| with equal speed, from the moment at which it becomes so rela- 
tively situated, that poles of the same denomination, whether so ne- 


yative or positive, arrive in opposition to each other; for, while | 


poles, or forces, of contrary denominations attract, those of the same 
denomination repel. 


fects upon the immense physical bodies situated at distances which, 
to the human mind, are all but illimitable, where is the irrationality 


cret effects upon the minor classes of beings? 

“In answer to my objection that several, and even many per- 
sons, might be born at the same time in the same latitude and lon- 
gitude, and therefore under precisely the same position of the 
heavenly bodies, whose respective fates in after life would, never- 
theless, be widely different, he replied that every astrologer who 
was worthy of the name, carefully studied the distinctive tempe- 
raments of thore whose nativity they calculated, and considered 
them essential elements in every authentic prediction. He then 
enumerated many striking examples of astrological prophesy, and 


cardinals ; while his brother, Cw#sar Borgia, who drank it not less 
copiously, recovered to fulfil his own peculiar destiny. And as 





all the motions, forms, and events of universal nature, and were as | 


tracts the positive pole of the other; and departs from the sun, | 


If, then, he continued, these invisible and 
most truly spiritual powers of nature produce such stupendous ef- | 


of the theory that they as incontrollably work lesser and more se- | 


| his eyes dilated under the impulse of some secret feeling which | 
could not then interpret, but which pierced my very soul with a 
| sense of its diabolical character. So malignant and furtive was 
|his glance, that he seemed to be intensely exulting in the convic- 
tion that the flask of Burgundy which he had just opened, and of 
which I had already partaken, would poison me! and, as if he had 
instantly read my morbid apprehenson, he illustrated his previous 
argument with the remark that, Ais destiny being otherwise deter- 
mined, the wine before us, if drugged as fatally as that of the Bor- 
gia’s, would be innocuous to him, while it would speedily render 
me a bloated, bespotted corpse. I will freely confess that I again 
trembled for my life, and was speechless from horrour ; but as the 
evil shadow passed from his brow, and his eye grew mild and kind, 
I felt reassured, and was glad that I had not betrayed my momen- 
tary suspicion of his perfidy. We conversed until past midnight, 
and I asked him to explain his motive for deluding poor Martha 
with the cruel hope that she could become his wife. He replied, 
that it might be even so; that the ties which bound him to her 
cousin might soon be severed for ever; and, although jus fate 
was irrevocably fixed, yet she might be gratified, ere he died, with 
the utmost reparation he could make, and the child of which she 
was then again prospectively indulging her maternel hopes and 
He had ar- 
ranged plans, he said, for misleading his pursuers to a distant part 
of the kingdom, until he could become privately married by license, 
and a few days would determine whether the opportunity could be 
afforded him. He added, with touching emotion, that Martha had 
already provided wedding dresses to be worn in the happy privacy 
of their drawing-room, for he had not told her that they would soon 
be exchanged for the black vestments of widowhood. ‘To reason 
with him on this, or any other purpose of his inflexible will, I found 
to be useless ; and, hopeless, and exhausted in the fruitless effort, | 


fears, might possibly inherit his property and name. 


threw myself upon the bed, which he insisted upon relinquishing 





for my repose. Broken and troubled as was the sleep I obtained 
in so dank and dismal an abode, the cavern was gray with the early 
dawn before I awoke, and Walton had risen from his cleak on the 


Without 


entrusting me, however, with his correspondence, which he said | 


| 
| 
ores to write several letters which lay upon his desk 
leould not with propriety receive, he exacted from me a promise 
that I would visit him again in precisely fourteen days, in case | 
aid not see him at his house in the interim; assuring me that | 
| would effect my next ascent with comparative self-possession and 
safety. My mind was too bewildered and oppressed with the many 
strange and awful things I had been told the previous night, to re- 
new a discussion of them in the morning, and | resolved tu descend 





before the village awoke to its occupations. Though even more 
frightful to descend than to climb, yet every step that I secured 
on the declivity was recruited with hope, and I was soon safely 
I here learned from the 


servants that Colonel Walton had been seen, by some boys, at the 


down on a field-path to the parsonage. 





|| mouth of the high cavern, in the sheep-clifls, which is nearly a mile 
|| beyond the real place of his concealment; and it is singular that 
every account of his suicide that has been regularly published, 
|| follows this first erroncous rumour. In a few days a detachment 
|| of infantry arrived from Stapleton barracks, and were posted at both 
| Martha's 


private way, however, to the river-cavern remained undiscovered, 
I] 
}} and she kept her accustomed appointments every night with pune- 


ends of the ravine, and at several points on the summits 


tuality. Atiength, one day, about ten days after my visit to Fox's 


1} 
|| Hole, she informed me, with feelings of extreme alarm and anxiety, 


|| that she had waited in vain for Walton the three preceding nights, 
| and that the food she had deposited for his use had remained unre- 
|;)moved. She feared he was sick and unable to get through the 
long and probably difficult chain of cells in the rocks, and he might 
have died for went of aid and sustenance. And poor Martha wept 
over her child a flood of tears. But while I was attempting to give 
the seeming mystery a less painful explanation, the butler entered 
|| the room with the intelligence that his master’s favourite hunter 
had been missing from the stables several days, and that the groom 


was unable to account for its absence. On sending for the groom, 


|| however, I became convinced that he was privy to the circumstance, 
and that Walton had made hie escape. Yet, though it removed 
|| the keener pangs of her apprehension, I doubt whether this oceur- 
| rence afforded Martha relief at heart. She considered it cruel and 
| ungrateful that he had not made her the confidant of his departure, 
| and that he had not soothed with his farewell the misery which he 
must have known she would endure. 
|| and before I left the house that morning the postman brought her 
several, not from Walton, but from friends at Tunbridge Wells, 


condoling with her on the’ suicide, by poison, of her cousin, Miss 


But she hoped for letters, 


among them the death of Pope Alexander VI., who perished by || St. Vincent, who had been found dead in her dressing-room two 
the wine which he, himself, had poisoned for the destruction of the || days before! The Bath papers contained the coroner's inquest and 


the verdict of insanity ; but, one of them remarked, that the death 
might have been accidental, for the wine which she drank was in- 





Walton dwelt upon this story of the poisoned flasks, the pupils of |! pregnated with a description of poison that might have been gene- 
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rated from shot, or any other leaden substance, carelessly left in the 


bottle. Shocked as Martha was at this event, she beheld it in| 


none of the lurid horrours in which it stood revealed to me, and , 
which, I doubted not, would be yet farther aggravated by his re- 
turning to renew his proposals for a private marriage, which it 
would be my duty to resist and prevent, even if I had to disclose 
every circumstance to the unhappy creature herself, and violate 
my pledge to her dying mother. 


** About midnight [ was again called to the priory on a inatter | 


of urgent importance. I found Martha elated and cheerful. Wal- 
ton’s horse had been heard neighing in the shrubbery, and the 
hounds had replied to the call. She had just then seen and con- 
versed with Walton in the cliffs, to which she had instantly has- 
tened. He had told her his difficulties would soon vanish, and, al- 
though he might be compelled to take a long journey, yet she should | 
be made happy with her children, until she could rejoin him ina | 
distant land. He was then waiting to see me in an inner vault of 
the river-cavern, and she conjured me to seize that opportunity of | 
aiding him in some domestic arrangements which he was anxious | 
to complete. She had not informed him of the suicide of his 

cousin, as she knew that he was already burthened with care, and 

she advised me to mention none of the reports which prevailed con- | 
cerning his political delinquencies, for they would only tend to 
annnoy him, and throw him into the morbid misanthropy from 
which he seemed to have aroused. She was even surprised at the 
want of cordiality with which I listened to her animated hopes, and 
entreated me to take 4 brighter view of the prospect of deliverance 
which at length dawned before them. And, sir, as I left her, | 
smniling through her tears, I did affect to be cheered and encouraged | 


for her sake. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 
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THAT RESTED NOT UNTIL IT SLEPT IN GLOOM AND FOREVER. | 





BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 





** Man walketh ina vain shadow: and disquieteth himself in vain!” 


Tnere is one feeling which is the earliest-born with us—which 
accompanies us through life, in the gradations of friendship, love, | 
and parental attachment—and of which there is scarcely one among 
us who can say, “It has been realized according to my desire.”"— | 
This feeling is the wish to be loved—loved to the amount of the 
height and the fervour of the sentiments we imagine that we our- 
selves are capable of imbodying into one passion. ‘Thus, who that | 
hath nicely weighed his own heart will not confess that he has never 
been fully satisfied with the love rendered to him, whether by the 
friend of his boyhood, the mistress of his youth, or the children of | 


° | 
his age. Yet even while we reproach the languor and weakness of | 


the affection bestowed on us, we are reproached in our turn with | 
the same charge ; and it would seem as if we all—all and each— | 
possessed within us certain immortal and spiritual tendencies to| 
love, which nothing human and earth-born can wholly excite ; they | 
are instincts which make us feel a power never to be exercised, and 
a loss doomed to be irremediable. 

The simple but singular story which I am about to narrate, is of | 
a man in whom this craving after a love beyond the ordinary loves 
of earth, was so powerful and restless a passion, that it became in | 
him the source of all the errours and the vices that have usually | 
their origin in the grossness of libertinism ; led his mind through | 
the excess of dissipation to the hardness of depravity—and when | 
at length it arrived at the fruition of dreams so wearying and so | 
anxious—when with that fruition, virtue long stifled by disappoint. | 
ment seemed slowly, but triumphantly to awake—betrayed him | 
only into a punishment he had ceased to deserve, and hurried him 
into an untimely grave, at the very moment when life became dear 


Rupert de Lindsay was an orphan of ancient family and exten- 
sive possessions. With a person that could advance but a slight 


| 
| 
. | 
to himself, and appeared to promise atonement and value to others | 
| 


pretension to beauty, but with an eager desire to please, and a taste 
the most delicate and refined, he very early learned the art to com- | 


pensate by the graces of manner for the deficiencies of form; and | fection is seduced. She soon awakened to the full knowledge of 
before he had reached an age when other men are noted only for || the recesses of her own heart, and Rupert, for the first time, felt 


their horses or their follies, Rupert de Lindsay was distinguished | 
no less for the brilliancy of his 4on and the number of his conquests, 
than for his acquirements in literature and his honours in the senate. | 
But while every one favoured him with envy, he was, at heart, a | 
restless and disappointed man. | 

Among all the delusions of the senses—among all the triumphs | 


of vanity, his ruling passion, to be really, purely, and deeply loved, {| 


had never been satisfied. And while this leading and master-desire | 


pined at repeated disappointments, all other gratifications seemed | 


rather to mock than to console him. ‘The exquisite tale of Alei- || 


biades, in Marmontel, was applicable to him. He was loved for his | 
adventitious qualifications, not for himself. One loved his fashion, | 
a second his fortune ; a third, he discovered, had only listened to | 
him out of pique at another; and a fourth accepted him as her lover 
because she wished to decoy him from her friend. These adven- 
tures, and these discoveries, brought him disgust ; they brought 
kim, also, knowledge of the world ; and nothing hardens the heart 
more than that knowledge of the world which is founded on a know- 
ledge of its vices—made bitter by disappointment, and misanthropi- 
cal by deceit. 

I saw him just before he left England, and his mind then was 
sore and feverish. I saw him on his return, after an absence of five 








| ciple would have been useless, was triumphant when made to an 


|| in the possession of an intrigue, he was to become susceptible of a 


THE CHASE OF A FLYING SHADOW, | 
' 


| 


|| And thus was thrown back upon that gentle and feminine heart 


| She had not much of what is termed dignity ; and even though she 
) 


} : ; ; 
| deceived ; she is innocent and happy, I will never teach her misery 


years in the various courts of Europe, and his mind was callous and } 
‘even. He had then reduced the art of governing his own passions, || 

and influencing the passions of others, to a system; and had reached || 
| the second stage of experience, when the deceived becomes the de- 
ceiver. He added to his former indignation at the vices of human 
nature, scorn for its weakness. Still many good, though irregular || 
_ impulses lingered about his heart. Still the appeal, which to a prin- i 


affection. And though selfishness constituted the system of his | 
life, there were yet many hours when the system was forgotten, | 
and he would have sacrificed himself at the voice of a single emo- 
tion. Few men of ability, who neither marry nor desire to marry, | 
live much among the frivolities of the world after the age of twenty- 
eight. And De Lindsay, now waxing near to his thirtieth year, 
avoided the society he had once courted, and lived solely to satisfy 
| his pleasures and indulge his indolence. Women made his only pur- 
suit and sole ambition : and now, at length, arrived the time when, 


passion ; and the long and unquenched wish of his heart was to be 
matured into completion. 

In a small village not far from Londen, there dwelt a family of | 
the name of Warner ; the father, piously termed Ebenezer Ephraim, | 
was a merchant, a bigot, and a saint; the brother, simply and lai- | 
cally christened James, was a rake, a boxer, a good fellow. But 
she, the daughter, who claimed the chaste and sweet name of Mary, 
simple and modest, beautiful in feature and heart, of a temper rather 
tender than gay, saddened by the gloom which hung for ever upon 


the home of her childhood, but softened by early habits of charity || 


| and benevolence, unacquainted with all sin even in thought, loving | 
| all things from the gentleness of her nature, finding pleasure in the | 
| green earth, and drinking innocence from the pure air, moved in | 
| her grace and holiness amid the rugged kindred, and the stern tribe 
| among whom she had been reared, like Faith sanctified by redeem- | 
| ing love, and passing over the thorns of earth on its pilgrimage to 
heaven. | 
| In the adjustment of an ordinary amour with the wife of an officer | 
| in the regiment, then absent in Ireland, but who left his gude | 
woman to wear the willow in the village of ‘l'@—, Rupert saw, 
admired, and coveted the fair form [ have so faintly deseribed. 
Chance favoured his hopes. He entered one day the cottage of a 





| 
and relieved. He found Miss Warner employed in the same oflice ; 
he neglected not his opportunity ; he addressed her; he accompa- 
nied her to the door of her home; he tried every art to please a 
young and unawakened heart, and he succeeded. Unfortunately | 
| for Mary, she had no one among her relations calculated to guide 





‘her conduct, and to win her confidence Her father, absorbed either 
| creed, of a manner whose repellant austerity belied the real warmth 
of his affections, supplied but imperfectly the place of an anxious 
| and tender mother; nor was this loss repaired by the habits still | 
coarser, the mind still less soft, and the soul still less susceptible, 


lof the fraternal rake, boxer, and good fellow. 


| all the warmth of its earliest and best affections. Her nature was 
‘love ; and though in all things she had found wherewithal to call 
| forth the tenderness which she could not restrain, there was a vast 


treasure as yet undiscovered, and a depth beneath that calm and un- 
ruffled bosom, whose slumber had as yet never been broken by a 
breath, It will not, therefore, be a matter of surprise that De Lind- | 


| Sy, who availed himself of every opportunity—De Lindsay, fas- | 
| cinating in manner and consummate in experience —soon possessed 


| . . 
| a dangerous sway over a heart too innocent for suspicion, and which, |) 


for the first time, felt the luxury of being loved. In every walk, 
and her walks hitherto had always been clone, Rupert was sure to 
join her; and there was a supplication in his tone, and a respect | 
| in his manner, which she felt but little tempted to chill and reject. | 


at first had some confused idea of the impropriety of his company, 
| which the peculiar nature of her education prevented her wholly 
| perceiving, yet she could think of no method to cheek an address i 
so humble and diffident, and to resist the voice which only spoke i 
| to her in music. It is needless to trace the progress by which af- 


| the certainty of being loved as he desired. ** Never,” said he, “ will 
| | betray that affection ; she has trusted in me, and she shall not be | 


and guilt!’ ‘Thus her innocence reflected even upon him, and pu- 
| rified his heart while it made the atmosphere her own. So passed 
weeks, until Rupert was summoned by urgent business to his es- 
tate. He spoke to her of his departure, and he drank deep delight 
| from the quivering lip and tearful eye with which his words were | 
received. He pressed her to his heart, and her unconsciousness 
of guilt was her protection from it. Amid all his sins, and there 
| were many, let this one act of forbearance be remembered. 
| Day after day went on its march to eternity, and every morning 
came the same gentle tap at the post-office window, and the same low 
tone of inquiry was heard ; and every morning the same light step 
returned gayly homewards, and the same soft eye sparkled at the 
lines which the heart so faithfully recorded. I said every morning, 
but there was once in each week which brought no letter—and on 
Monday Mary's step was listless, and her spirit dejected—on that 
day she felt as if there was nothing to live for. 
She did not strive to struggle with her love. She read over every 
word of the few books he had left her, and she walked every day 


| 


poor man, whom, in the inconsistent charity natural to him, he visited |) 


in the occupations of his trade or the versions or the visions of his |! 
|| grew more compressed, and a dark cloud settled on his brow. He 


might look up to the window where he was wont to sit. Rupert 
found that landed property, where farmers are not left to settle 
their own leases, and stewards to provide for their little families, is 
not altogether a sinecure. He had lived abroad like a prince, and 
his estate had not been the better for his absence. He inquired 
into the exact profits of his property ; renewed old leases on new 


| terme; discharged his bailiff; shut up the roads in his park, which 
! . 
had seemed to all the neighbourhood a more desirable way than 


the turnpike conveniences ; let off ten poachers, and warned off ten 
gentlemen; and, as the natural and obvious consequence of these 
acts of economy and inspection, he became the most unpopular 
man in the county. 
One day Rupert had been surveying some timber intended for 
the axe; the weather was truly English, and changed suddenly 
from heat into rain. A change of clothes was quite out of Rupert's 
ordinary habits, and a fever of severe nature, which ended in de- 
lirium, was the result. For some weeks he was at the verge of the 
grave. The devil and the doctor do not always agree, for the 
| moral saith there is no friendship among the wicked. In this case 
| the doctor was ultimately victorious, and his patient recovered. 
“Give me the fresh air,”’ said Rupert, directly he was able to re- 
sume his power of commanding, * bring me whatever letters came 
during my illness.” From the pile of spoiled paper from fashionable 


friends, country cousins, county magistrates, and tradesmen who 
take the liberty to remind you of the trifle which has escaped your 
recollection,—from this olio of precious conceits Rupert drew a 
letter from the Irish officer's lady, who, it will be remembered, first 
allured Rupert to Mary's village, aequainting him that she had 
| been repurted by some very good-natured friend to her husband, 
}immediately upon his return from Ireland. Unhappily, the man 
loved his wife, valued his honour, and was of that unfashionable 
; temperament that never forgives an injury. Ile had sent his 
| Achates twice during Rupert's illness to De Lindsay Castle, and 
was so enraged at the idea of his injurer’s departing this life by 
|any other means than his bullet, that he was supposed in conse- 
| quence to be a little touched in the head. He was observed to 
walk by himself, sometimes bursting into tears, sometimes mutter- 
| ing deep oaths of vengeance ; he shunned all society, and sat for 
| hours gazing vacantly on a pistol placed before him. All these 
| agreeable circumstances did the unhappy fair one (who picked up 
her information second hand, for she was an alien from the conjugal 
| bed and board) detail to Rupert with very considerable pathos. 

| * Now then for Mary's letters,” said the invalid ; ** no red-hot 
| Irishman there, I trust ;** and Rupert took up a large heap, which 
| he had selected from the rest as a child picks the plums out of bis 
| pudding by way of a regale at the last. At the perusal of the first 
{three or four letters he smiled with pleasure ; presently his lips 


took up another—he read a few lines—started from his sofa- 
“ What ho, there !--my carriage and four directly !—lose not a 
moment !—Do you hear me ?—'Too ill, do you say '—never so well 
| in my life !—Not another word or-——My carriage, I say, instantly ! 
—Put in my swiftest horses! I must be at 'T—— to-night before 


five o'clock!” and the order was obeved. 

To return to Mary. ‘The letters which had blessed her through 
the live-long days suddenly ceased. What could be the reason ?— 
was he faithless—forgetful—ill ’—Alas! whatever might be the 


cause, it was almost equally ominous toher. ‘ Are you sure there 
are none?” she said, every morning, when she inquired at the 
office, from which she once used to depart so gayly ; and the tone 
of that voice was so mournful, that the gruff post-man paused to 
look again, before he shut the lattice and extinguished the last 
hope. IHler appetite and colour daily decreased ; shut up in her 
humble and fireless chamber, she passed whole hours in tears, in 
‘reading and repeating, again and again, every syllable of the letters 


she already possessed, or in pouring forth in ictters to him, all the 


|love and bitterness of her soul. ** He must be ill,” she said at 


last; ** he never else could have been so cruel!” and she could 
bear the idea no longer. * I will go to him—I will soothe and at- 
tend him—who can love him, who can watch over him like me!” 


and the kindness of her nature overcame its modesty, and she made 


'| her small bundle, and stole early one morning from the house. * If 


he should despise me,” she thought ; and she was almost about to 


| return, when the stern voice of her brother came upon her ear 


He had for several days watched the alteration in her habits and 
manners, and endeavoured to guess at the cause. He went into 
her room, discovered a letter in her desk which she had just written 
to Rupert, and which spoke of her design. He watched, disco- 
vered, end saved her. ‘There was no mercy or gentleness in the 
bosom of Mr. James Warner. He carried her home ; reviled her 
in the coarsest and most taunting language ; acquainted her father ; 
and after secing her debarred from all access to correspondence or 
escape, after exulting over her unupbraiding and heart-broken 
shame and despair, aud swearing that it was vastly theatrical, Mr 
| James Warner mounted his yellow Stanhope, and went his way to 
the Fives Court. But these were trifling misfortunes, compared 
with those which awaited this unfortunate girl. 

There lived in the village of T—— one Zacharias Johnson, a 
godly man and a rich, moreover a saint of the same chapter as 
Ebenezer Ephraim Warner; his voice was the most nasal, his 
holding forth the most unctuous, his aspect the most sinister, and 
his vestments the most threadbare of the whole of that sacred 
tribe. To the eyes of this man there was something comely in 
the person of Mary Warner: he liked her beauty, for he was a 
sensualist ; her gentleness, for he was a coward ; and her money, 











over the same ground which had seemed fairy-land when with him ; 


for he was a merchant. He proposed both to the father and to the 
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son; the daughter he looked upon as a conciliating blessing sure to 
follow the precious asseni of the two relations. To the father he 
spoke of godliness and scrip,—of the delightfulness of living in 
unity, and the receipts of his flourishing country house ; to the son 
he spoke the language of kindness and the world—he knew that 
young men had expenses—he should feel happy to furnish Mr. 





James with something for his innocent amusements, if he might 
hope for his (Mr. James’s) influence over his worthy father: the 
sum was specified, and the consent was sold. Among those do- 
mestic phenomena, which the inquirer seldom takes the trouble to 
solve, is the magical power possesssed by a junior branch of the 
family over the main tree, in spite of the contrary and perverse di- 
rection taken by the aforesaid branch. James had acquired and 
exercised a most undue authority over the paternal patriarch, al- 
though in the habits and sentiments of each there was not a single 
trait in common between them. But James possessed a vigorous 





| ing from Zacharias, for the saint had no false notions of delicacy, 








and unshackled, his father a weak and priest-ridden mind. In 
domestic life, it is the mind which is the master. Mr. Zacharias 


apparently about forty. He rose, bowed low to Mary, gazed at 
her for some moments with a look of deep interest, sighed, mut- 
tered something to himself, and remained motionless, with eyes 
fixed upon the ground, and leaning against the dark wainscot. This 
was Monkton, the husband of the woman who had allured Rupert 
to T: , and from whom he had heard so threatening an account 
of her liege lord. Monkton had long known Zacharias, and, always 
inclined to a serious turn of mind, he had lately endeavoured to 
derive consolation from the doctrines of that enthusiast. On hear- 





that he was going to bring into the pale of matrimony a lamb which 
had almost fallen a prey to the same wolf that had invaded his own 
fold, Monkton had expressed so warm an interest, and so earnest a 
desire to see the reclaimed one, that Zacharias had invited him to 
partake of the bridal cheer. 

Such was the conclave—and never was a wedding party more 
ominous in its appearance. * We will have,” said the father, and 
his voice trembled, ‘‘one drop of spiritual comfort before we repair 


| shrick into insensibility. 


“She is won, we are gone over brake, bush, and scaur,” when 
Monkton laid his hand upon his shoulder; “ Your name is De 
Lindsey, I think,” said the former—* At your service,” answered 
Rupert, gayly, and endeavouring to free himself from the uncere- 
monious grasp; ‘* This, then, at your heart!” cried Monkton, and 
| he plunged his knife twice into the bosom of Rupert, who staggered 
and fell. Monkton stood over him with a brightening eye, and 
brandishing the blade which reeked with the best blood of his be- 
trayer, ** Look at me!” he shouted, “I am Henry Monkton! do 
you know me now!” “Oh, God!" murmured the dying man, 
“it is just, it is just!” and he writhed for one moment on the earth, 
and was still for ever! 

Mary recovered from her swoon to see the weltering body of her 
lover before her. to be dragged by her brother over the very corpse 
into her former prison, and to relapse with one iow and inward 
For two days she recovered from one fit 
to fall into another—on the evening of the third, the wicked had 
ceased to trouble, and the weary was at rest 

It is not my object to trace the lives of the remaining actors in 














Johnson had once or twice, even before Mary’s acquaintance with ! to the house of God. James, reach me my holy book.” ‘The Bible || 

. . . | “¢ > 
Rupert, urged his suit to Ebenezer ; but as the least hint of such || was brought, and all, as by mechanical impulse, sank upon their || this drama of real life—to show the broken-hearted father to his 
a circumstance to Mary seemed to occasion her a pang which went || knees. ‘The old man read with deep feeling some portions of the || grave—to sce the last days of the brother consume amid the 
to the really kind heart of the old man, and as he was fond of her Scriptures calculated for the day ; there was a hushed and heart- || wretchedness of a jail, or to witness, upon the plea of insanity, the 











society, and had no wish to lose it ; and as, above all, Mr. James | acquittal of Henry Monkton—these have but little to do with the 
had not yet held those conferences with Zacharias which ended in 
the alliance of their interests,—the proposal seemed to Mr. Warner 
like a lawsuit to the Lord Chancellor, something rather to be talked | 
about than to be decided. Unfortunately, about the very same || 
time in which Mary’s purposed escape had drawn upon her the pa- 
ternal indignation, Zacharias had made a convert of the son; James | 
took advantage of his opportunity, worked upen his father’s anger, 
grief, mercantile love of lucre, and saint-like affection to sect, and 
obtained from Ebenezer a promise to enforce the marriage—backed 
up his recoiling scruples, preserved his courage through the scenes 
with his weeping and wretched daughter, and, in spite of every 
lingering sentiment of tenderness and pity, saw the very day fixed 
which was to leave his sister helpless for ever. 

It is painful to go through that series of inhuman persecutions, | 
so common in domestic records; that system which, like all || 
grounded upon injustice, is as foolish as tyrannical, and which al- || 
ways ends in misery, as it begins in oppression. Mary was too | 
gentle to resist ; her prayers became stilled ; her tears ceased to || 
flow; she sat alone in her * helpless, hopeless brokenness of || 
heart,” in that deep despair which, like the incubus of an evil || 
dream, weighs upon the bosom, a burden and a torture from which 
there is no escape nor relief. She managed at last, within three 
days of that fixed for her union, to write to Rupert, and get her 
letter conveyed to the post. | 

** Save me” it said in conclusion,—* I ask not by what means, I || 
care not for what end,—save me, I implore you, my guardian angel. |! 
I shall not trouble you long—I write to you no romantic appeal :— | 
God knows that I have little thought for romance, but I feel that I 
shall soon die, only let me die unseparated from you—you, who || 
first taught me to live, be near to me, teach me to die, take away | 
from me the bitterness of death. Of all the terrours of the fate - 
} 





| 




















which they compel me, nothing appears so dreadful as the idea that 
I may then no longer think of you and Jove vou. My hand is so 
cold that I ean scarcely hold my pen, but my head is on fire. I 
think I could go mad if I would—but I will not, for then you could 
no longer love me. I hear my father’s step—oh, Rupert !—on H 
Friday next—remember—save me, save me !” 

But the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and Rupert caine not. || 
They arrayed her in the bridal garb, and her father came up stairs 
to summon her to the room, in which the few guests invited were || 
already assembled. He kissed her cheek ; it was so deathly pale, | 
that his heart smote him, and he spoke to her in the language of | 
other days. She turned towards him, her lips moved, but she spoke || 
not. ‘ My child, my child!” said the old man, * have you not 
one word for your father !""—** Is it too late!" she said ; ** can you 
There was relenting in the father’s eye, 
His keen mind saw i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


i} 
} 


not preserve me yet?” 
but at that moment James stood before them. 

the danger; he frowned at his father—the opportunity was past. | 
“God forgive you!” said Mary, and cold, and trembling, and 
scarcely alive, she descended to the small and dark room, which 


| 
At a small ta- || 


was nevertheless the state chamber of the house. 
ble of black mahogany, prim and stately, starched and whaleboned 
within and without, withered and fossilized at heart by the bigotry || 
and selfishness, and ice of sixty years, sat two maiden aunts: they 
came forward, kissed the unshrinking cheek of the bride, and then, 
with one word of blessing, returned to their former seats and re- 
sumed their former posture. There was so little appearance of 
life in the persons caressing and caressed, that you would have 
started as if at something ghastly and supernatural—as if you had 
witnessed the salute of the grave. The bridegroom sat at one cor- 
ner of the dim fireplace, arrayed in a more gaudy attire than was 
usual with the sect, and which gave a grotesque and unnatural 
gaiety to his lengthy and solemn aspect. As the bride entered the | 
roam, there was a faint smirk on his lip, and a twinkle in his half- 
shut and crossing eyes, and a hasty shuffle in his unwieldy limbs, 
as he slowly rose, pulled down his yellow waistcoat, made a stately 
Opposite to him sat a little | 


genuflexion, and regained his seat. 
lank-haired boy, about twelve years old, mumbling a piece of cake, 
and looking with a subdued and spiritless glance over the whole 
group, till at length his attention riveted on a large dull-coloured 
cat sleeping on the hearth, and whom he durst not awaken even by || 
a murmured ejaculation of * puss !” 
On the window-seat, at the farther end of the room, there sat, 
wita folded arms, and abstracted air, a tall military-looking figure, 


felt silence ; he rose—he began an extemporaneous and fervent 
discourse. How earnest and breathless was the attention of his 
listeners! the very boy knelt with open mouth and thirsting ear. 
“ Oh, beneficent Father,” he said, as he drew near to his conclu- 
sion, ‘‘we do indeed bow before thee with humble and smitten 
hearts. The evil spirit hath been among us, and one who was the 
pride, and the joy, and the delight of our eyes, hath forgotten thee 
for awhile; but shall she not return unto thee, and shall we not be 
Oh, melt away the hardness of that bosom | 


| 


happy once more? 
which rejects thee and thy chosen for strange idols, and let the 
waters of thy grace flow from the softened rock. And now, oh Fa- 
ther, let thy mercy and healing hand be upon this thy servant, (and 
the old man looked to Monkton,) upon whom the same blight hath | 
fallen, and whose peace the same serpent hath destroyed.” Here 
Monkton’s sobs were audible. ‘ Give unto him the comforts of 
thy holy spirit; wean him from the sins and worldly affections of 
his earlier days, and both unto him and her who is now about to 
enter upon a new career of duty, vouchsafe that peace which no 
vanity of earth can take away. From evil let good arise ; and 
though the voice of gladness be mute, and though the sounds of 
bridal rejoicing are not heard within our walls, yet grant that this 
day be the beginning of a new life, devoted unto happiness, to vir- 
tue, and to thee!” There was a long pause—they rose—even the 
old women were affected. Monkton returned to the window, and | 
throwing it open, leaned forward as for breath. Mary resumed her | 
seat, and there she sat motionless and speechless. Alas! her very 

heart seemed to have stilled its beating. At length James said, | 
(and his voice, though it was softened almost to a whisper, broke | 








upon that deep silence as an unlooked-for and unnatural interrup- 
tion,) “I think, father, it must be time to go, and the carriages | 
must be surely coming, and here they are—no, that sounds like | 


| 
four horses.” And at that very moment the repid trampling of || 


hoofs, and the hurried rattling of wheels were heard—the sounds | 
ceased at the gate of the house. The whole party, even Mary, 
rose and looked at each other—a slight noise was heard in the hall ; 
—a swift step upon the stairs—the door was flung open, and, so 
wan and emaciated that |e would scarcely have been known but 
by the eyes of affection, Rubert de Lindsey burst into the room 
“ Thank heaven,” he cried, “I am not too late!" and, in mingled 
fondness and defiance, he threw his arm round the slender form 
which clung to it all wild and tremblingly. He looked round. “Old 
man,” he said, *‘ I have done you wrong; I will repay it; give me 
What are the claims of her intended 
Does he 


your daughter as my wife. 
husband to mine’? Is he rich? my riches treble his! 
love her? I swear that I love her more! Does she love him! 
look, old man, are this cheek, whose roses you have marred, this 
pining and wasted form, which shrinks now at the very mention 
of his name, tokens of her love? Does she love me? You her 
father, you her brother, you her lover—ay, all, every one among 
you know that she dves, and may heaven forsake me if I do not 
deserve her love! give her to me as my wife—she is mine already 
in the sight of God. Do not divorce us—we both implore you apon | 
“ Avaunt, blasphemer!"’ cried Zacharias—* Be- 


our knees.” 
The old ladies looked at him as if they 


gone!” said the father. 


| were going to treat him as Cleopatra did the pearl, and dissolve 


him in vinegar. ‘ Wretch!” muttered in a deep and subdued 


| tone, the enraged and agitated Menkton, who, the moment Rupert 


had entered the room, had guessed who he was, and stood frown- 
ing by the sideboard, and handling, as if involuntarily, the knife 
which had cut the boy's cake, and been left accidentally there 
And the stern brother coming towards him, attempted to teur the 
clinging and almost lifeless Mary from his arms. 

‘Nay, is it so?” said Rupert, and with an effort almost superna- 
tural for one who had so lately recovered from an illness so severe, 
he dashed the brother to the ground, caught Mary in one arm, 
pushed Zacharias against the old lady with the other, and fled down 
stairs, with a light step and a lighter heart. ‘ Follow him, follow 
him!” cried the father in an agony, “‘ save my daughter, why will 


ye not save her?” and he wrung his hands but stirred not, for his || 


grief had the stillness of despair. ‘J will save her,”’ said Monkton; 


| and still grasping the knife, to which, indeed, he had not once left 


hold, he darted after Rupert. He came up to the object of his pur- | 
suit just as the latter had placed Mary (who was in a deep swoon) | 
within his carriage, and had himself set his foot on the step. Ru- i| 
pert was singing, with the reckless daring natural to his character, || 


asunder. 


| thread and catastrophe of my story. There was no romance in the 
| burial of the lovers—death did not unite those who in life had been 
In the small churchyard of her native place, covered by 
one simple stone, whose simple inscription is still fresh, while the 
| daily passions and events of the world have left memory but little 
| trace of the departed, the tale of her sorrows unknown, and the 
| beauty of her life unrecorded, sleeps Mary Warner 

And they opened for Rupert de Lindsay the mouldering vaults 
of his knightly fathers ; and amid the banners of old triumplis and 
the escutcheons of heraldric vanity, they laid him in his palled and 
| gorgeous coffin! 

] attempt not to extract a moral from his life 
was the chase of a flying shadow, that rested not tall it slept m gloom 
and for ever upon his grave ! 


His existence 





THE MUSE, 


THE SUN AND MOON, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ERERT 
Moon.—O Sun, ere thou closest thy glorious career, 
(And brilliant thy wide course has been,) 
Delay and recount to my liste hing ear, 
The things which on earth thou hast seen 


* Sun.—I saw, as my daily course I ran, 
The various labours of busy man; 

Each project vain, each emprise high, 
Lay open to my searching eve 

I entered the peasant's lowly door, 

I shone on the student's narrow floor ; 

I gleamed on the sculptor’s statue pale, 
And on the proud warriour's coat of mail 
] shed my rays in the house of prayer, 
On the kneeling crowds assembled there ; 
In gilded hall and tapestried room, 

And cheered the dark cold dungeon’s gloom 
With joy in happy eyes I shone, 

And peace bestowed where joy wos gone 
In tears upon the face of care, 

In pearls that decked the maiden’s hair— 
] shone on all things, sad and fair 

But few the eyes that turned to heaven, 
In gratitude for blessings given ; 

As on the horizon's verge I hung, 

No hymn or parting lay was sung 








Moon.— Thou risest in glory, my journey is o'er ; 
Alternate our gifts we bestow ; 

Yet seldom behold we the hearts that adore 
The Source whence all benefits flow 


Sun.—Thou comest, O Moon, with thy soft-beaming light, 
To shine where my presence has been ; 

Then tell me, I pray thee, thou fair queen of night, 
What thou in thy travels hast seen 


Moon.—I shone on many a pillowed head, 
On greensward rude and downy bed ; 
J watched the infant's tranquil sleep, 
Composed to rest so calm and deep ; 
The murderer in his fearful dream, 
Woke starting at my transient gleam, 
J saw, across the midnight skies, 

Red flames from burning cities rise ; 
And where, mid foaming billows’ roar, 
The vessel sank to rise no more : 

I heard the drowning sailor's cry 

For suecour, when no help was nigh. 
On mountain path, and forest glade, 
The lurking robber’s ambuseade. 

I shone—and on the peaceful grave, 
Where sleep the noble and the brave, 
To each and all my light I gave ; 

And as my feebler silver ray 

Vanished before the dawn of day, 

In vain I lent my willing ear, 

One word of gratitude to hear. 


Sun.—We still travel onward our tesk to fulfil, 
Till time shall be reckoned no more ; - 
When all shall acknowledge the Sovereign Wi'l, 

That made them to love and adore. 
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ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE BLONDIN OF NAMUR. 
BY HEINKK H ZSCHOKKE. 
V.— THE DREAM. 


‘THis was a most unseasonable drowsiness on the part of our 
friend Le Blond, but he could not resist it. When he awoke, it 
was broad day. He rubbed his eyes in astonishment. He was 
lying in a rich state-bed, with silken hangings. He drew the latter 
aside, and found himself ina rich sleeping cabinet, adorned with all 
that luxury and taste could imagine. Our hero did not know what 
to make of it. He had adim recollection of the chimney-corner 
in the wood, and of his walking to the old wall. He raised him- 
self up, and looked round for the Chaldean. At the noise he made, 
a side-door opened, and a chamberlain, in a rich court suit, entered. 
He was followed by two servants and a grave-looking, elderly man, 
who, without saying a word, began to feel the Blondin’s pulse, and 
handed him some medicine in a silver spoon. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself,” cried our hero ; ** I feel very well, 
only a little confused.” The physician shook his head. “I beg 
of you, your highness, only these few drops! They will do your 
highness a great deal of good.” 

Le Blond asked to be excused, and wanted to know what had be- 
come of Monsieur Abubeker. 
doubtfully, and looked as though they thought him light-headed. 

“Whom does your highness mean!” demanded the physician. 

“ Why, the Chaldean who came here with me last night.” 

“Your highness has been here for sume time, and came with 
your lady, the duchess.” 

“* What, my lady ! a duchess, too! 
and let me get up. Where are my clothes ! Is not this St. Valerien 


Stop this foolery at once, 


des Anges '” 
“Your highness is in your castle of Charmes, to which you were 

removed on account of your highness’s ill health,’’ was the answer. 

“ Will your highness be pleased to wear your morning dress, or the 

uniform of the hunting suit ?” 

“Give me my own clothes!" 

The attendants brought a rich morning dress, on which a star 

The Blondin lost all patience. ‘The physician 


Our hero at last 


was embroidered. 
begged him to be quiet, for fear of a relapse. 
resigned himself to his fate, put on the rich garments, and ate his 
breakfast from a silver service. He walked to the window to see 
He found himself in an old gothic castle, with a 
** How far is it to Namur!” 


He asked once more for Abu- 


where he was. 
wide prospect over fields and woods. 
Nobody could tell him. 

The doctor said he had never 


he asked. 
beker, describing him minutely. 


heard of such a man, and when he mentioned that he was three | 


hundred and twelve years old, shook his head, and seized his hand 
“ Gentlemen,” either you or I are asses,’ 


’ 


to feel his pulse again. 
cried Le Blond, in despair. “ 1 am awake. I know who lives here.” 

* Your highness and his lady.” 

‘My lady! you are determined to drive me crazy. [ ama bachelor, 
I tell you. Where is this same duchess!” 

“7 will let her ladyship know that you wish to see her,” said a 
servant, and went away. Ina few minutes the door was thrown 
wide open, as the domestics announced “ her grace the duchess !” 
A charming young creature entered, in a light morning dress. 
Le Blond, seeing a beautiful creature ap- 


The 


The attendants retired. 
proaching him familiarly, made a low, very respectful bow. 


lady, however, would not keep her distance, but came straight up, | 


jaid her hands on his shoulders, and looked at him with arch grace. 
“Come,” said she, * you are better to-day. I hope you have 


forgotten your mercer's shop and Jacqueline, and the enchanters 


and treasures you have been raving about for the last six months. || 


Oh, I wish you were well enough to go upto Paris! [got this 
morning a letter from the Duchess de Nemours, in which she asks 
particularly about your health.” 


«The Duchess of Nemours ask about me 


‘bd 


exclaimed Le Blond, 
highly embarrassed at the easy, affectionate way of the strange 
lady. ‘ Madam, I don’t know what to make of it. I begin to think 
Tam bewitched. Pray explain; I will tell you the whole story ;” 
and he repeated what we have already recounted. 

“Oh dear!” said the lady, “I have heard all that five hundred 
times already. It was because your head was so full of these fan- 
cies thut we were advised to leave Paris. Do pray banish these 
foolish fancies ; remember who you are, and act like yourself. Will 
you promise '”* 

“T will do anything you ask. But either I am beside myself, or 
else old Abubeker has bewitched you all. For I do assure you I'm 
not a duke ; I am Le Blond, the haberdasher, of Namur.” 

“ There you go again, after promising to behave yourself. Don’t 
you know who I am?” 

The Blondin shook his head. “TI can't say I do, and yet I begin to 
think I've seen your ladyship before.” 

**Come,” said the lady smiling, *“ that is something. The light 
is breaking in upon you, and the clouds will soon roll away. You 
are my husband; you are the duke of Malfi, and ought to be so 
happy! You are mad to think otherwise, and to act as you have 
done. I have had the windows barred, and a watch at the door, you 
were so furious. Once you even tried to kill me.” 

‘*Good heavens! how could I think of such a thing ?” 

“Then you will not try to do so again?” 

Gracious lady,” said the bewildered Blondin, “I don’t know any 
more who or what I am; but the Chaldeans may go to the d—1! 
I will be whatever you wish, and do whatever you say.” 


The servants shook their heads | 


The duchess clasped him in her arms and kissed him affection- 
He gave her his hand, and she led him through the cas- 
‘tle. The apartments were magnificent ; but if he insisted that he 
|| had never seen them before, his spouse would put her pretty finger 
| to his lips and he was silent. “ This is a farce,” thought he; “they 
| are all making game of me, but the why or the wherefore I cannot 
\\fathom. Am I crazy, or has that accursed Chaldean bewitched 
| me? Or—” here he paused in affright, for he began to remember 
| what Abubeker had told him about people who lay asleep for weeks 
| and months, and had the most delightful dreams in the world. “A 
|| pretty joke, to be sure !” he thought, “ if I am all this while lying 
Ht asleep on the old mattress, with the Chaldean by my side, while [ 
|| am fancying or trying to believe myself a duke. But never mind, 
|| I shall know more about it by and by!” So he let things take their 
| course. He soon felt a warm affection for the duchess. He grieved 
| that she bestowed her love on a deceiver, for such he thought him- 
| self, but what could he do? If he tried to undeceive her, she 
would weep; on the other hand, she was delighted when he began 


“let us have no more of this nonsense. What the plague have you 
to do with castles, servants and duchesses? I ought to find fault 
with you for the trouble you gave me by falling asleep. This would 
not have happened if you had dealt fairly by me. I told you to 
speak the truth, and warned you of the consequences. Did I not?” 

“Where is my castle of Charmes?’ Where is the duchess of 
Maifi!” 

“‘ There is no duchess of Malfi, and no castle of Charmes in all 
France. How can you suppose a duchess would have married a 
haberdasher ?” 

But I have letters from the duke of Orleans, Duc de Guimené, 
from the duchess of ——” 

“Where are they !” : 

Le Blond felt in his pockets. Instead of his rich costume, he 
found his old shabby travelling suit. He rubbed his eyes and pinch- 
ed himself, to see if he was awake or asleep. 
bewildered. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that I've been asleep for four whole 





He was fairly 





to give orders to the servants and act the nobleman in earnest. 
She overwhelmed the old medical attendant with praises of his skill 
and success, to which the new duke said nothing, whatever he 
might think. Inthe midst of all these strange events, he could | 
not but feel that the errour must be on their side, though he could | 
not explain huw it had arisen. In a very few days he felt as much | 
at home in this fairy-land as if he had been born in it. His lady | 
seemed to grow more beautiful every day, so much so, that poor | 
|| Jacqueline was almost forgotten. The time flew by fast, they | 
| played cards and chess, sang or hunted. ‘The duchess was a fear- | 
| less horsewoman, and a better shot than the duke, who for some 
|| time was a very awkward sportsman. In this he soon improved, 
| his spouse maintaining that he had only regained what he had lost | 
|| by illness, as he was once the best shot at court, as the king him- | 





|| self had testified, when he brought down a stag of sixteen antlers. | 
|| When the duke of Malfi heard of these adventures, he used to | 
|| scratch his head with a puzzled air, and to think “I may have done 
all this, but I don’t remember a bit of it. All I know is, that I am 
He had to keep all such thoughts to himself, to avoid of- 
fending his wife, and he soon felt at home in his new character. 


|! a fool.” 





‘The duchess read him letters from several princes and grandees, 
|| Congratulating him on his recovery, and, what seemed the most 
| . . 

|| extraordinary, it was expected that he should write in return to 


|| princes, dukes, and archdukes, even to his majesty Louis himself, 
|| to thank them for their polite expressions of sympathy. His spouse 
|| laughed till she eried, when he read her one of his answers, the 
i} plain business-like style of the shopkeeper was mixed up so comi- 


' cally with the court-tone of the nobleman. 


VIL—THE SECRET. 

Several months passed away in a ceaseless round of enjoyment. 
Our good 
hero began to think a little oftener of his Jacqueline, of their jasmine 
bower and their Italian lessons. 


Spring returned, and the fields were once more gay. 


He was afllicted with something 
like home-sickness ; he longed to be once more among his friends, 
and his vast palace seemed only a costly prison. But still he would 
not have left it if he could. It was not that the doors were barred 
and portcullis raised, as they were during his severe attacks; he 
was detained by a stronger force, by his feelings. He loved his 
newly-found wife with all his heart, and when he saw how she 
loved him, with what obstinacy she clung to her strange delusion, 
he resolved never to desert her, and to banish the very thought of 
Jacqueline as sinful. 





The duchess’s attachment for him seemed 
to increase daily, but he not infrequently read in her eyes an inex- 
plicable melancholy, which seemed gradually to take possession of 
|; her mind. She often gazed at him long and fixedly, and then broke 
|} out into loud sobs, and seemed as if she would never have done 





}} 


It was im vain that he tried to soothe her or to learn the 
cause of her grief, 


|| weeping. 
| 

upon her spirit. Once she told him, ** Your recovery was my most 
i ardent hope, and its fulfilment makes me both happy and wretched.” 
| One evening, she seemed even more agitated than common, and 
| smiles and tears chased each other over her features like sunshine 
and showers in April. 


Some secret sorrow seemed to weigh heavily 


He besought her to disclose the cause of 
her sorrow. ** To-morrow you shall know it,” she told him, at last, 


months ?” 

“My dear sir,” said the Chaldean, in evident displeasure, “I 
have nothing to do with vour dreams or fancies. You ought to 
thank me heartily for having freed you from such an awkward 
condition.” 

“I thank you! for what? It is not very agreeable to be changed 
from the duke of Malfi back again into a poor shopkeeper.” 

“ Very well,” answered the magician, drily. ‘I shall not dis- 
pute the point, as my time is valuable. I am going back to Namur, 
and you may accompany me if you wish.” 

Le Blond did not like the idea of bidding adieu to his castle and 
his lady ; nor, on the other hand, did he care about being left alone 
in the forest. ‘One word more,” said he, “ what is become of our 
treasure ?” 

“We can talk about that afterwards.” There was no help for 
it. ‘The carriage was at the door, the two got in, and rolled away 
towards Namur. Nothing was said for some hours. It occurred 
to the Blondin that if they had the prize in the carriage, it could 
not be a very great one. 

‘** And now as to our treasure, did we get it?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Abubeker, in a very drowsy tone. “ Owing to 
your unlucky sleep, it has not turned out quite so well as I ex~ 
pected, but there is enough to make you comfortable all your life.” 

“* How much is there !”’ 

**T don’t know.” 

«Ts it here in the carriage?” 


, 





“Ye—e—s,” said the Chaldean, yawning, “but excuse me if you 
please, for I feel very sleepy. I would thank you to let me rest a 
few hours. Meantime you can be thinking what use to make of 
your prize.” 

* Oh, I’ve settled that,” replied our hero. “ As soon as I get it, 
I'll set out and travel up and down through France till I find my 
castle and the duchess.” 

“The surest way to lose the whole of it. I am sorry I ever gave 
myself so much trouble for you. ‘That last foolish speech of yours 
has made you lose another handsome slice of your property. 
had better think about making a prudent use of what is left.” 


“What shall I 


You 


This announcement troubled our hero greatly. 
do!” he inquired. 

“You are in love with the daughter of that general in Namur— 
what is his name ?” 

“Oh, there's no use in talking about that; I’m a married man, 
you know.” 

** Hold your tongue ! your folly will drive me mad. IT tell you 
you have lost another large part of your prize by what you have 
said just now.” 

Poor Le Blond was silont. He was fairly bewildered. He 
would have liked to ask his crusty companion a few qvestions, but 





his snoring soon gave proof that he was fast asleep. ‘Towards sun- 
rise the coach stopped at a bridge to change horses, and the Chal- 


| dean awoke, yawning fearfully. 


Our hero could contain himself 
| He shook him gently and told him, “* Come, Monsieur 
| Abubeker, be frank with me. 

lover, and I know you have been quizzing me. 


no longer. 
I have been thinking the matter 
Do you think I'm 





and he lay down impatient for the dawning. 


When he awoke his first thought was the secret which the 
Ile was not a little sur- 
| prised to find himself lying on a mattress, in the mean room with 


duchess had promised to communicate. 


| its faded hangings, which he left in company with the Chaldean. 
| A few coals yet glimmered on the hearth. 
| his thread-bare jacket, was looking out of the window, and when 
| he saw our hero was awake, he walked to the door and called out, 
| * Monsieur Abubeker, he is awake '” 





|| ‘The Chaldean entered after a few moments, and his first ques- 
|| tion was, ** low do you find yourself?” 

“Pretty well, only my head is a little confused. But pray tell 
| me where am I, and what devil's cantrips are you playing with me!” 
“ Why, where should you be but in St. Valerien des Anges?” 

“Where is my castle, and my wife, the duchess of Malfi? where 
are all my servants ?” 

The Chaldee laughed heartily. “It seems you are not fairly 
awake yet. ‘Take them drops and you will come to. It is no 
small matter to lie in a swoon four months. You gave us a con- 
founded deal of trouble.” 

The Blondin took the drugs, and found himself as fresh and strong 
as ever. 

** But pray tell me where is the duchess !"” 





The old huntsman, in | 








| such a fool as to believe that I lay asleep four whole months ?”” 
\ The magician looked out of the carriage window, and whistled a 
|| tune. Ie Blond went on, ** You never can persuade me to the con- 
|| trary, for 1 can now give you ample proof that I actually was in 
|| Charmese, actually was the duchess’s husband —” 

| Abubeker did not let him finish, but thundered fiercely at him in 
| an unknown tongue. 

* T don’t understand a word you say !” 

“True, I forgot myself,” he spoke in a suppressed but angry 
tone. “All my warnings have been in vain—you have forfeited 
I must treat 
you differently, I find. Listen to what I say. Forget your dreams. 


Never speak about them from this moment, either to me or to any 


half your prize—sce that you do not lose the whole. 


one else—if you do not, you shall see me again, and be happy— 
but if you do ig 





While he was talking the carriage door was 
opened, the Chaldean got out, and a broad-shouldered, square-built 
fellow got in, and seated himself by Le Blond’s side, without wast- 
ing any time in compliments. ‘This scene-shifting made him open 
his eyes, and he opened them still wider, when his new friend pulled 
out first a pistol, saying, ‘it is double charged,” and afterwards a 
long knife with the remark, *‘ it is very sharp; will you have the 
goodnes to try the edge with your finger?” 

“ T have no curiosity on the subject, and am very willing to take 
your word for it. But why are you so well armed?” 











“ Monsieur Le Blond,” replied Abubeker, in his usual cool way, 


“« At the first cry I hear, at the very first movement you make, I 








ee 
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will have the honour of inserting this knife between your ribs, or || 
else of lodging these two bullets in your heart. I am sorry our | 
acquaintance commences under such awkward circumstances. I 
must beg of you, for your own poctaction, to be good enough to let || 
me bind your eyes for the present.” 

“ Why so!” 

‘** Because you are my prisoner for the present,” answered the 
stranger, drawing a handkerchief from his pocket, and asking, as he 
gently tickled our hero's breast with the point of his knife, “ Have 
you any objections !” 

Le Blond, if he had any, kept them to himself. He submitted to 
be blinded, and they journeyed on in silence. How long they tra- 
velled he did not know. They slept, awoke, and slept again. 


“ Will you get out, if you please?” said his companion. 

Le Blond obeyed. He stood on firm ground without knowing 
how or where. He heard the carriage driven off. He called his 
companion, but there was no answer. He ventured to raise the 
handke, chief a iittle, and finally to take it off altogether. Every- 
thing was dark, and at first he thought he was blind. He looked 
again, and knew where he was. Jt was midnight, and he stood in 
Namur, in the front of his own shop. He knocked loud and long 
before his sleepy porter opened the door, and wished him joy at 
his safe return. When our hero awoke the next morning, his past | 
adventures seemed like a dream. He opened the trank—three old- 
fashioned gold pieces lay on the top—every thing else as before. 
These three pieces, and the five thousand livres, were all he had 
gained by his strange acquaintance. What was to be done! 
Nothing, but to go to work again, and stick to the shop. His cus- 
tomers had left him, during his long absence, and he had little to 
do. This gave him so much more time to visit the jasmine 
bower, and he went there twenty times a day in the hopes of meet- 
ing Jacqueline. But it was in vain—she was not to be seen. He 
would sit in the garden and muse for hours—and every day it 
seemed as if Jacqueline’s image was more strongly impressed on his 
heart, while that of his fancied duchess faded away. 
look upon the past as an idle dream. He inquired for General de | 
Fano, and Jearnt, to his utter dismay, that the general and his | 
daughter had left Namur for Italy several weeks before. This was 
more than he could bear. He threw himself on the bed, weeping | 
like a child, and cursed the wicked magician who had made him | 
lose, not only his castle and his duchess, but his customers and | 
Six weeks passed in moaning and grieving. 





} 


Jacqueline. 


One day, the post-boy brought him, along with his other letters, 7 a 
The street and i 


one addressed to ‘* Monsieur le Blond de Laure.” 
number were right, so that it was evidently meant for him, but he 
was rather surprised that his plain “ le Blond” had been changed | 
into an aristocratic *“ de,” and that with the addition of “ de | 
Laure.” The letter was dated at the Chateau de Laure, near 
Gaillae, in Languedoc, from Martin Crispin, steward of the estate, 
who begged to inform the new owner, most humbly and respect- 


fully, that M_ Valerien de St. Anges had completed a purchase of | 


the property for M. le Blond, in whose service he, the said Crispin, 
would be proud and happy to continue in his former capacity. He 
also wished to know in what shape the revenues should be remitted 
“Mr. Martin Crispin is a fool,” was the Blondin's first idea. “| 
have suffered enough by dreams and devilry, and I will keep clear 


of St. Valerien des Anges for the future.” Within a week, how- 


ever, came a huge packet with half a dozen seals, containing the | 


title-paners and conveyances of the estate of De Laure. At the 


same time he received the following note : 

“ My pear rrienp—Here is your prize, transform it into one of 
the prettiest and most valuable properties in Languedoc. Enjoy 
your good fortune in silence. Anvupexker.” 
This was very good, too good to be true. Le Blond continued 
to feel suspicious of his Chaldean friend, and of every thing he did. 
He began by making inquiries about the province of Languedoc, 
the town of Gaillae, and the estate of de Laure. ‘There was such 
a town, he found, and such a chateau. ‘The next step was to as- 
certain if the deed was genuine and in due form. For this purpose 
Le Blond took it to his landlord, the president of the Bacdlage, told 
him a rigmarole story about his having received some money from 
the estate of a deceased uncle, with which he had bought these 
lands, and so forth. ‘The president took the paper, examined the 
seals and signatures, bowed in a friendly way, and called him “ my 
friend” —then, after a second look at the parchment, “ my good 
friend Le Blond” —next, when he saw the amount of the purchase- 
money, *“* Monsieur Le Blond’’—and finally, when he read of all the 
seignories, fisheries, and other feudal rights of the owner, ** Mon- 
sieur de Laure.” Our hero could easily comprehend by this gra- 
dually-developed courtesy, that the Chaldean had not deceived 
him. He was invited to repeat his visits, to take up his abode with 
the president. ‘The news of his good fortune spread through the 
town like wildfire : 
pant mingled as an equal with the first society. He 
whelined with balls, fetes, and invitations ; but his head and heart 
were too full of Jacqueline to allow him to take pleasure in this 
gaiety, and the first use he made of the first remittance from his 
honest steward, was to purchase a travelling equipage and go in 
search of her. Before he set out for Italy, he determined to visit 
the estate he had acquired with so little trouble, and a couple of 
days brought him to the little town of Alby, where he spent the 
night. Fatigued with his journey he soon sunk into a profound 
slumber. At midnight he was aroused by some one, and saw 
standing by the bedside the well-known, sharply-marked features of | 


the shop was sold out, and its humble occu- 
was over- 


his friend Abubeker. 1 


He began to |) 


“* Monsieur de Laure,” said he, “ I promised to see you again.” 
| ‘Tam sure If am delighted, Monsieur Abubeker.”’ 
| “‘ That is not the name I go by at present. When in France, I 

,am called M. St. Valerien des Anges. I have done for you every 
| | thing needful. I am now going to Iceland, to pulverize the philo- 
| pher’s stone in the sacred fires of Mount Hecla.” 

** A pleasant journey to you; but, before you go, pray tell me 
what has become of Miss De Fano?” 
| “You will know to-morrow. I must leave you now, for I am in 
;a hurry. I want to run over to Caucasus, to see my wife, before I 
| Start for Iceland. Remember never to say one word about our ad- 
| ventures. If you do, one of the spirits that serve me will seize on 
| you that very minute, even if I should be a thousand miles off, 
whirl you off through the air, and plunge you into the burning crater 
of Hecla.” 

“ Thank you—I shall be sorry to give you so much trouble. 
And Jacqueline?” 

“ You will see her to-day.” 
| Towards noon some one inquired for M. De Laure. 
| servant in rich livery, bearing an invitation to dine with the arch- 
bishop. Our hero accepted it, and repaired to the palace in the 
afternoon. He had had so much practice as Duke of Malfi, that he 
felt confident he could play the part of a gentleman with propriety, 
He found the prelate and his guests walking in his splendid garden, 
| The first formalities of introduction were soon got over. Every- 
body seemed to know him, and talked about his magnificent estate 
of De Laure, and his delightful friend St. Valerien des Anges, whose 
sudden depurture all regretted 

“We must become better acquainted,” said an old lame officer, 
“for we are near neighbours. I am General De Fano. My 
daughter tells me she knew you in Namur.”’ Our hero turned very 
pale and very red. ‘The general noticed it and smiled, * Your 
friend M. St. Valerien des Anges has spoken about you so often, 
that you seem like an old acquaintance.” 

“T wish he had told you everything,” rejoined M. De 
picking up some courage, * and that the dearest wish of my heart 
is to become more than a neighbour.” 

* T know it all, and told him I should esteem it an honour to 
call you my son-in-law.” 

Need I go on with my story? On the wedding-day, when De 
Laure and Jacqueline were alone for a moment, as he whispered his 
| love in her ear, she raised her eyes in innocent confidence to his 

| face, and repeated, as she had done in the bower of jasmine, 
‘Iloama!” “ Tu ama!” answered the enraptured bridegroom. 
Egli ama!” responded the bride, as he e angat her in his arms, 





The Chaldean disappeared. 
It was a 








Laure, 





and both —- red — ** Not amamo! 
a 








sem SPIRIT O OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


MY COUSIN GEORGIANA, 


“Oh, she loved the bold dragoons, 
With their broad swords, saddies, bridles,” etc. —Old Song. 


“ She'll be a soldier too; she'll to the wars.”—Shakspeare’s Henry 1V. 


Tuere was not a finer woman in England than my cousin Geor- 
' giana. 
ankle, and well-turned arm ; and in consequence of the latter gift 
of nature, had patronized Dizzi and Bochsa, until her performance 
on the harp might have excited the admiration and envy of King | 
David himself. When I add, that Georgiana possessed a very res 
pectable independent property, my readers will, I am sure, place 
implicit credence in my assertion, that, had I not been aware of her 
positive determinaton never to marry a civilian, I should long since 
have sought to convince her of the euphony of my patronymic, and 
have used my best powers of eloquence to induce 
her maiden denomination of Georgiana Dashwood, into the more 


musical and matronly one of Mrs. George Frederick Augustus 


Higginbottom. 

But I knew her predilection for the “dear delightful military,” 
and, therefore, to spare her the pain, and myself the mortification 
consequent upon a refusal, I did not pop 

Her admiration of the “gallant defenders of their country,” as 
she called ail the military of her acquaintance, whether regulars, 
She talked 


Her incli- 


militia, volunteers, or yeomanry, Was in fact a passion. 
of them, she dreamed of them, she lived but for them 
nation was evident in her conve rsation, in her costume, and more 
especially im the fitting up of her boudoir, where, in the place of 
puling love-sick poets, and pastoral valleys sacred to love in cot- 
tages, battle pieces and grim-visaged warriours graced the walls 

It was indeed the beau ideal of the boudoir of a colonel’s lady, 
and such Georgiana hoped one day to sce it. Consequently, her 
flirtations were innumerable and incessant ; her list of lovers was 
but another version of the army list ; an army list, as it were, upon 
the peace establishment. But I will do Georgiana the justice to 
say, that she was discreet in her advances; that she displayed 
good generalship in her attacks on the hearts of the warriours. In 
fact, the intensity of her admiration was regulated by the rank of 
its object; her love for a captain was great, but for a mayor, major 

What an event in the life of our martial-spirited heroine was a 
field day! What a day to be marked with a white stone, was a 
review. ‘Then, as regularly as if she belonged to the staff of the 
general in command, 

** The lady left her peaceful dwelling, 
And rode her forth a coloneiling.” 


| And after a long and sportive warfare with the heroes under re. | 


‘view, in which cyes, sighs, sandwiches, and champagne, were mar- 
shalled against crosses, orders, and Waterloo medals, she returned 
home to dream of little Cupids rendered decent by uniforms, and 


furnished with epaulettes instead of wings, and regulation small- 
swords instead of arrows. 

Year after year passed in this unprofitable way, and in spite of 
the ingenuity with which her plans were laid, Georgiana regularly 
returned to her winter quarters, without succeeding in he grand 
object of her campaign—namely, winning a husband. ‘The subal- 
terns were afraid to look up to her, the colonels and stafl-officers 
too proud to look down upon her, and for some seasons she remained 
without an offer. At length an Irish major, who claimed ac- 
quaintance with her on the strength of having served in the fortieth, 
whilst her cousin Charles was in the thirty-ninth, ventured to throw 
himself at her feet in the character of her avowed admirer, and 





She had a dark eye and a white hand, a good figure, pretty | 


her to change | 





would certainly have been accepted, and raised by the hand of the 
modern Bellona, but that, with the peculiar modesty so inherent in 
natives of what O'Connell once called “ the first flower of the earth, 
and first gem of the sea,” he accompanied his protestations of love 
by inquiries, which the lady deemed too minute, into the nature of 
her property. Georgiana's delicacy was offended (a fact which ex- 
cited considerable surprise in the mind of the major) and accordingly 
she reversed the order in which the word of command is generally 
given, and before the bold Milesian had completed his “ address,” 
in hopes to “ stand at ease” in the good opinion of the fair damsel, 
she commanded him first to * halt,” and then to “ march” out of 
the house. 

The major was disappointed, and so, to tell the truth, was the 
lady. The fates seemed to wage war against her wishes. 

“ So to a coat of regimental red 
She never was, but always te be wed.” 

And she was one and thirty, or to use her own expression, she 
had had “her majority” ten years, before she got the command of 
a husband and household. 

When she did, spite of all her protestations never to marry a ci- 
vilian, the fortunate winner of her hand was not a soldier. She had 
failed in fixing the affections of one of those avowed slayers of their 
fellow-creatures, and was fain to accept the addresses of a some- 
what kindred spirit, who busied himself only with intestinal wars, 
and received his commission not from the Horse Guards, but from 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. In short, Georgiana Dashwood, the maid who 
loved the military, condescended as a dernier ressort to marry a 
surgeon, 

Many and merry were the jokes which were perpetrated on the 
occasion, at the different mess-tables throughout the kingdom, as 
soon as the Post and Court Journal communicated the news. But 
one alone shall here be immortalized. 

* So Georgiana Dashwood is married at last,” 
to the , then quartered at Brighton. 

“ What regiment !” inquired one of his lieping and well-musta- 
choed compagnons de guerre, to whom our heroine's propensities 


said a pert cornet 





seemed familiar. 

** No regiment,” was the reply ; “although she always said she 
would marry a soldier, a surgeon is the lucky man.” 
said Georgiana's old attaché, the Irish major, 
* faith, then, hasn't she kept her 


“ Faith, then,” 
who happened to be present ; 
word, by marrying one of the lancers?"" 





THE OUTSIDE SLICE. 


That's my humour.” Nym 


| 
| 


* Slice, I say' Pauca, Pauca ; slice! 
“Here ! 
| me what I can’t eat. 
leic'” * What's the matter with it? 
|} Who do you think can eat the outside slice of boiled beef?"— 
|| ** Why, sir, we cuts up ten rounds a week, one week with another, 
sir, and you know, sir, somebody must have the outside slice.” Thus 
|| spoke the guest, and thus responded the waiter. The fact is, I 

had somehow wandered into, and lost my way in, that mighty mart, 
and | was sitting, for better or for worse, at ar ordinary, 


waiter—what do you mean by this? You've brought 
Take it away '” What's the matter with it, 
Why, it’s the outside slice 





| 
< 
! 
| 


|| the city ; 
| in the central darkness of a labyrinth of passages, more intricate 
|| than that of Crete of old, which are said in some mysterious manner 
‘to connect Cornhill with Lombard-street. Being in my quiet way 

\}a bit of a philosopher, or at at least a philosophizer, the profound 
truth of the social, politico-wconomical and moral axiom thus un- 
consciously uttered by the miserable waiter, struck me so forcibly, 
that I remained rapt in meditation upon it during the whole of my 
repast 

| “Troe!” thought I, “ nothing can be truer 
undoubtedly have the outside slice!" It is written, * If two men 
ride upon the same horse, one must ride A truth this 
also, and spoken by a mighty prophet. Yet, how subordmate in 
its nmport, how unpregnant of remoter consequences compared with 

“One must 


somebody must 


behind.” 


the stern aphorism of this poor clinker of pewter. 
ride behind :”’ indeed; be it so. 
"Tis only a question of dignity, which concerns but the proces- 
sions, the shows, and pageant of this tawdry world. But that at 
the brief banquet of this life, “ somebody must have the outside 
| slice,” it is a truth which, like that “ sad sentence of an ancient 
date,” of which erstwhile sang the poet of the seasons, cometh 
home to the business and bosom of every son of Adam. Well 
|| would it he, better, far better than it is, for all the guests at For- 
were this fact ever present to the eyes of their under- 
standings. ‘The poor wight who had been so luckless as to get 
for his share the outside slice, might then be in some sort recon- 
|! ciled to his lot as a part of a “ destiny unshunnable as death,” the 
inevitable condition of humanity; and so, munch his saline and 
| fibrous morsel with far greater complacency. While he whose 
more fortunate seat at “ Life's feast” has brought him better 
things, he on whose luckier trencher the choicer cuts, and juicier 


cune’s table, 
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slices have fallen, might chasten the pride of his palate with the 
wholesome reflection, that but for his accidental position at the 
table, it might have been his own turn to eat the outside slice in- 
stead of his neighbour. Dr. Johnson or Pythagoras, or I know not 
who, somebody else perhaps, whose opinion will be just as vene- 
rable if it should ever be as old, has said that there is not the least 


illuminated of earth’s children, the dullest drudge, that one elbows || children—beauty, rank and opulence. 


on the dusty highway of this working-day world, but knoweth 
something—holdeth within that ‘ wall of flesh” of his some expe- 
rience, which, could he rightly tell it, the wisest of his brethren 
would gladly learn of him. ‘ Tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks,”’ and ‘‘ sermons in stones,” I knew might be found ; 
but here found I the manna of human wisdom dropping from the 
sordid lips of a poor slave, a fixture in the cimmerian recesses of a 
city chophouse. 

Admirable precept! As I leaned back with “half-shut eye’ — 
my chair tilted to the precise contemplative angle, my inward man, 
in a state of dreamy half-consciousness, superinduced by a hearty 
meal of by no means outside slices, followed by a glass of whiskey 
toddy—the golden aphorism of the waiter rang upon my mind's 
tympanum with more than human authority, while its author stood 
with * lack-lustre eye,” waiting the rejoinder of the surly recusant 
of outside slices, as unconscious of the wisdom to which he had 
given vital breath as was the lute of Orpheus or the viol of Paga- 
nini, of the wondrous power of the “ sound compellers.” Be it 
known, confiding reader! that the individual before me was none 
of those prosperous functionaries who, in this Fog Babylon, are af- 
firmed, on no mean authority, to drive duly as morning comes, to 
the scene of their ministering in their own cabs, and pay two hundred 
a-year to their masters for the profitable privilege of waiting upon 
his guests. No! poor devil! he was a mere waiter. ‘Ay, every 
inch” a waiter, and one of the most sodden and wretched looking 
of his tribe—his slice had evidently been from the very outside 
He stood on the rug at the opposite end of the room, a faded, mouldy 
looking little man, yawning the upper half of his weary head off; 
but as his words forced themselves upon my recollection, his head, 
to my half-sleeping eye, became clothed with curls Hyperion, his 
countenance with wisdom. His greasy black waistcoat flowed to 
his feet a graceful robs ; and his greasier black coat, of that pecu- 
liar hue between soot and brick dust, so familiar to the eye of the 
experienced Cockney, became an ample mantle; his pumps and 
black cotton stockings antique sandals ; and the crumby napkin in 
his hand a scroll emblazoned with his doctrine in letters of golden 
light ; he stood before me an apostle of moral truth: albeit the 
gluttonous epicure to whom he had spoken heeded it not, and ab- 
solutely by dint of bullying did procure for himself an mside slice. 
I was indignant, and felt that, had the appeal been addressed to 
myself, I could have sauced my outside slice with the mystic words, 
eaten it with a delighted humility, and in grateful impulse have 
called for another! ‘* Who the deuse can eat the outside slice?” 
Why, thou profane, overfed diner! myriads can and do, and myriads 
more are forced to take up with half a slice, outside though it be— 
and yet every mother’s son of them thy better! I knew the man in 
earlief days, and had followed the passages of his life through many 


years. For his heart, like that of Mr. Colman’s monk, it was 


* Like an hostler’s lantern at an inn— 
All the circumference was dirty horn, 
And feebly blinked the ray of light within.” 

Outwardly, he was a ruddy-gilled, large-faced man, the back of 
his head as fat as the front; a good loose apoplectic white neck- 
cloth enveloped the isthmus, thick and short, which connected it 
with his shoulders, and from the equator of his waistband swung 
a heavy gold chain and seals, drooping over the southern hemis- 
phere of that goodly repository in which he stowed all his inside 


slices, without touching it. A blind man would have passed but a 


finger over the table-land of that huge visage, and pronounced him 
one of the “ fruges consumere nati.” He had that morning made 
a profitable speculation in the stocks, and issued three writs. No 
novel thing with him, for he often issued writs. Had he served 
them himself, how often would he have found better men than him- 
self to whom it would have been happiness, could they but have 
known themselves secure of the rejected portion of this swine. 
‘The oracle of my unconscious benefactor has solved for me very 
many most difficult questions. How often, when reflecting on my 
own lot in this patchwork world, have I floundered on, more puz- 
zled and benighted with every step I took, and, like Milton’s devils, 
‘found no end—in wandering mazes lost.” 


I was born of a good family, educated with the notions, feelings, 
and aspirations of a gentleman ; my mental powers directed to no | 
particular object, but that of passing life agreeably. From circum- | 


trol, I sank down suddenly from the palmy state of having “horse 
to ride and weapon to wear,” into absolute destitution; but though 
often sounding every depth of squalid indigence, I have once again, 
now, in the far autumn of my days, an income suflicient to pro- 
cure me ail the necessaries of life, which, according to Alexander 
Pope, Esq., may be comprised in the brief summary of “ meat, 
clothes, and fire.” Still I am a neglected, solitary, forgotten man 


“in corners thrown,” and yet, on a strict retrospection, I can lay | 
none of my many misfortunes at my own door, for, except that I | 


once wrote a farce, and afterwards an essay on the Gireek digamma, 
and, finally, an epic poem in twelve books on the story of Queen 
Boadicea, I cannot honestly say that I done anything to be very 
much ashamed of. Whence these reverses? (I have often asked 
myself,) wherefore the merciless buffetings of Giglot fortune ? 
Why has she deserted me, and why have those I called friends fol- 
lowed her example?’ How am I to reconcile all this with the doc- 


| trine that “‘ whatever is is right?” ‘The apothegm of the waiter I 
|| burst upon my soul like sunlight—I had got an outside slice ! 
Do you see that carriage yonder! It stops at D House. Look 
1 at that beauteous creature descending from it; mark her leaning | 
on the arm of her young, handsome, noble husband! She, you 
| will say, has all that this brief world can lavish on his favourite | 
You have none of either, 
| you are tramping along through the mire of the foul streets, while 
| she rolls by in down-cushioned chariot, joltless as the cloud-borne 
car of * white-armed Juno.” Oh enviable lot! oh unjust fortune! 
1 why delightest thou in these disparities? Stay, my friend ; hear 
[the truth: her husband cares not for her—his wife tosses on her 
|| solitary pillow, sheds bitterest and remorseful tears, thinking of the 
‘| youth who used to read and sing to her in her happy country home, | 
|| ere she was lost to him in the vast whirlpool of London—him | 
i whose “life was one long oath of love to her, sworn to her daily, 
| hourly, by his eyes.” Must we not acknowledge, my friend, that | 
| hers is but an outside slice with the inside uppermost? 
|| Being myself rather ‘* musical,” as the phrase is, despite my age 
|| and a slight disposition to twaddle, I am frequently like ** Mr. Peter | 
| Snout,”’ of comic notoriety, “invited out.” On one memorable | 
|| evening, after having suffered as much of a soirée musicale as my | 
'| long-cultivated powers of endurance would enable me to undergo, | 
I! J succeeded in stealing into the hall and extracting my hat from the 
| bottom of a heap of others, as large and varied as that in Hogarth’s 
i picture. I made my escape into the street with my hat, indeed ; | 
|| but alas! nor cloak nor great-coat had I. Never had I seen such 
| a rain. Nocoach nor cab within a mile of me. After concentrating | 
I my energies for a few minutes in the porch, I rushed into the open | 
|, water. “The windows of heaven were opened.” In a few | 
|| moments my hat was as flabby as a piece of tripe, my lemon-co- | 
loured kid gloves melted away like soap, and the only characteristic | 
of pumps that my foot yet retained was the facility of sucking ap | 
water. In fact, as a northern wag said of a genuine Vauxhall gar- | 
den's deluge, in that severe part of an English summer called the 
month of June, it was a rain that threatened to “drench our! 
|| steeples,” and not only “drown the cocks,” but the hens also. 
| Just as I plunged my foot into a pool of mud, a stately, splendid 
The lamps flashed, and the 





! 








! 


| 





|| carriage rolled proudly towards me. 
|| fiery horses tramped and champed, as their hoofs in passing bespat- 
tered me with the liquid nuisance from head to foot. I was not, I | 
confess, in the most placable humour, for, besides the soaking, I | 
had taken an overdose of amateur music, and had not yet recovered 

“There,” thought I, ‘there goes some selfish, | 


from its effects. 
onerous, money-grubbing animal, rolling along, warm and dry, to be | 
undressed and put to bed sumptuously by an obsequious cales.s | 
while I, a most estimable, temperate, intellectual”’—I darted a 
savage glance into the interiour of the vehicle as it passed, the 
gleam of the swinging lamp inside fell upon the ghastly, cadaverous 
visage of the lord of this luxury, as he sat propped upright with 
soft cushions, and with a “ patent resmrator” over his mouth. With 
| the glance my senseless envy was changed to self-rebuke. Verily, 
could each mortal of us but know as much about the lot of his 
| brother murmurer as he knows about his own, who would be found 
| really willing to exchange conditions with his neighbour? Would 
I have changed my portion for this man’s? No! thank heaven! | 
can breathe like a whale! ** No!" said J to myself, ‘* he, too, poor 
1 fellow, like the lovely lady, has had but an outside slice turned a- 
| sede up.” | 
| AsI strode on through rain and mire towards the home where a | 
|| bright fire and a comfortable bed awaited me, my conscience echoed 
| the sentiment of the child-abandoned Lear. “ Ah! I have taken |; 
too little thought of this!” Where is the man that ean truly say 1 
| he has taken thought enough of it? Bethink thee, reader, of the 
counsel of him who has written, “there is nothing either good or 
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| bad but thinking makes it so ;” and if you cannot attain to the 
! highest of that exquisite philosophy, invented I believe by some 
Hl French gentleman, which enabled its fortunate disciples to have r 
| always what they like, by always liking what they have, yet still | 
contrive so to keep in subjection the struggling of Old Adam within || 
| you, as never to quarrel with your bread and butter because it is not I] 
buttered on both sides. And should the portion which has fallen 
| on your platter, in this eating and drinking world, be less delicate ] 
|; than you might reasonably desire, forget not that millions of your |! 
| neighbours perhaps deserve better and fare worse ; and instead of || 
| reproaching the Great Master Carver, give thanks, and remember || 
that “somebody must have the Oursipe Stice.” i} 











| 

: { 
LIFE AT THE BAR. | 
| 


|| coal-dealer at Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Lord Stowell borrowed forty || 
|| pounds to go the circuit, and both supported themselves for a|) 
|| time by their talents as private tutors. } 
|| Lord Tenterden—Son of a barber at Canterbury ; he received || 
|, an elemosynary education, but obtained the means to go to col- |) 
|| lege; while there he enjoyed from a company in the city of Lon- | 
|| don an exhibition of three pounds per annum until he took his de- } 
|| gree. Some years since, in dining with the company, he very || 
feelingly alluded to the circumstance, and expressed his gratitude. 
Lord Gifford—Prior to his being called to the bar, articled to a 
| solicitor near Exeter. His rise was chiefly owing to the interest of 
| the marchioness of Conyngham, to whom he was distantly related. 
| Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls.—Not very long since | 
| an accoucheur, and married a daughter of Lord Oxford, whose fa- 
mily he had attended. 

Sir John Williams, one of the judges of the Queen's Bench. 
Son of a horse-dealer in Yorkshire. 





| 





NAPOLEON. 
The mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep ; 
The ocean-birds had upward flown, 

Each in his cave to sleep. 


And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless, beside the door, 

Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 

Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universa! calm, 

When Buonaparté died. 


An ancient man, a stately man, 

Came forth beneath the spreading tree ; 
His silent thoughts I could not sean, 

His tears I needs must see. 


A trembling hand had partly cover'd 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 

Yet something o'er his sorrow hover d 
That spake of war and France ; 


Something that spake of other days, 
When trumpets pierced the kindling air, 

And the keen eye could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson glare. 


Said I, perchance this faded hand, 

When Life beat high and Hope was young, 
By Lodi's wave—on Syria‘’s sand— 

The bolt of death had flung. 


Young Buonaparté's battle-cry, 
Perchance had kindled this old cheek ; 
It is no shame that he should sigh— 
His heart is like to break. 


He hath been with him, young and old ; 
He climbed with him the Alpine snow ; 

He heard the cannon when they roll’d 
Along the silver Po. 


His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustom’d leader's word ; 

I love to sce the old man weep— 
He knew no other lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylaun,— 
His dreams are of the eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


The memories of worser time 
Are alt as shadows unto him; 

Fresh stands the picture of his prime,— 
The later trace is dim. 


IT enter’d, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber, all alone ; 
I drew near, very solemnly, 
To dead Napoleon. 


He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay not like the vulgar dead ; 
Yet all of haughty, stern, and proud, 

From his pale brow was fled. 


He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle star shone on his breast ; 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh— 
The sword he liked the best. 


But calm—most calm was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips ; 

]lis eyes were closed in pensive grace— 
A most serene eclipse ! 

Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its nassionless abode ; 

Some man, whiose prayer at morn and night, 
Had duly risen to God. 


What thoughts had calm’d his dying breast 
(For calm he died) cannot be known ; 

Nor would | wound a warriour’s rest— 
Farewell, Napoleon ! 


No sculptured pile our hands shall rear ; 
Thy simple sod the stream shall lave ; 
The native holly’s leaf severe 
Shall grace and guard thy grave. 


The eagle stooping from the sky 
Shall fold his wing and rest him here, 
And sunwards gaze, with glowing eye, 
From Buonaparté’s bier. 


AN oD MAN's apvice.—Never attempt to strike the guilty where 
by the misdirected or too hasty blow, the innocent, the gallant, and 
the good, may suffer. Never attempt to expose a villain if your 
efforts in so doing are likely to injure those who have beer the un- 
suspecting dupes of his artifice. Never wager a larger sum than 
you carry in your pocket. Never shake hands with a man if you 
are not really glad to sce him. Never forget, when you meet, to 
recognise your friends, and be even more careful to offer your salu- 
tation to those that are poor. Never run extravagantly into debt, 
for it is the by-path which leads to moral destruction. Never quar- 
rel without a sufficient cause, but if it be necessary that you do 
take up a quarrel, then sce that quarrel iirmly to an end. Never 
betray confidence of any kind, but more particularly that of woman 


Orrnans.—There are few situations more solitary, more painful, 
more moving, than that of an orphan. I remember a schoolfellow 
who had many friends who were kind to him and fond of him; but 
he said to me one day, in speaking of his holiday sports, “ I, you 
know, have no father nor mother.” And there was a look of 
thoughtful melancholy in his face, and a tone of desolation in his 
voice, which struck me strangely, even young as I then was. 
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EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


‘rom the ‘* Architecture of the Heavens.” 





TIME IN THE CREATION OF WORLDS. 


Tuere is a creature named the ephemeron, whose life is confined 
to the veriest point of time—in one short hour it dances out its 
existence in the sunbeam. That creature is in presence of all the 
phenomena of vegetable growth; it may see trees—it may sce 
tlowers, but how could it or its generations actually observe their 
progressive development! In relation to the nebulw, Man ts only 
ephemeron. Fifty lives succeeding each other, and of a length to 
which individuals often attain, would reach backwards beyond the 
recorded commencements of his race; and in the mutability of 


things, fifty more may constitute a line longer than his allotted | 


epoch. And, no more than one hundred of those creatures, which 
are born, breathe, and die, could learn of the progress upwards of the 
majestic pine—will man ever learn of the changes of the nebula! 
The ideas I have now presented to you—august and strange though 
they are—should not appear in contradistinction to what every 
moment is passing around us. Supposing these phenomena did 
unfold the long growth of worlds, where is the intrinsic difference 
between that growth and the progress of the humblest leaf from its 
seed to its intricate and most beautiful organization ! ‘The thonght 
that one grand and single law of attraction operating upon diflused 
matter may have produced all those stars which gild the heavens, 
and, in fact, the spangling material universe is, as we see it, nothing 
other than one phase of a mighty progress, Is indeed surprising ; 
bat I appeal to you again in what essential would it be different 
from the growth of the evanescent plant! ‘There, too, rude matter 
puts on new forms, in outward shape most beauteous, and in me- 
chanism most admirable: and there cannot be a more astonishing 
process or a more mighty power even in the growth of a world ! 
The thing which bewilders us is not any intrinsic difliculty or dis- 
parity, but a consideration springing from our own fleeting condi- 
tion 
whelmed by the magnitude of the works ; our minds will not stretch 
out to embrace the periods of this stupendous change 
as we conceive it, has nothing to do with the question—we ‘are 
speaking of the energies of that almighty mind, with regard to 
whose infinite capacity a day is as a thousand years, and the life- 
time of the entire human race but as the moment which dies with 
the tick of the clock that marks it—which is heard and passes. 


MISS CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 


It is indeed attractive to revert to the period when the forty-feet 
telescope first interrogated these profound heavens! ‘The enthu- 
siastic observer in the act of .discovery, rises before the imagina- 


tion, amid the peace of midmght and the beauteous twinkling of | 


stars ; as also that other feature which characterised and farther 
elevated the scene. ‘The astronomer, during these engrossing 
nights, was constantly assisted in his labours by a devoted maiden 
sister, who braved with him the inclemency of the weather—who 
heroically shared his privations that she might participate in his 
delights—whose pen, we are told, committed to paper his notes of 
observations as they issued from his lips; “she it was,” says the 


best of authorities, “who having passed the nights near the teles- | 


cope, took the rough munuscripts to her cottage at the dawn ol 
day, and produced a fair copy of the night’s work on the ensuing 
morning ; 
night, who reduced every observation, made every calculation, and 
kept everything in systematic order ;” she it was—Miss Caroline 


Hersche!—who helped our astronomer to gather an imperishable 


name ‘This venerable lady has in one respect been more fortunate 


than her brother, she has lived to reap the full harvest of their joint 
glory. And besides her great assistance to her brother, not only 
in his observations, but in the construction of his great telescope— 
she having polished the great speculum, tt is said, with her own 
hands—discovered, herself, several comets 
gold medal of our Astronomical Sociery was transmitted her to her 


native Hanover, whither she removed after Sir Williain’s death ; | 


and the same learned society has recently inseribed her name upon 
its roll: but she has been rewarded by yet more—by what she will 
value beyond all earthly pleasures—she has lived to see her fa 


vourite nephew, him who grew up under her eve unto an astrono- | 


mer, gather round him the highest hopes of secrentifie Murope, and 


prove himself equal to tread im the footsteps of his illustrious father. | 


CHANGES OF THE EARTH. 

The first specimens of organized life, as has been intimated, are 
to be observed soon after the consolidation of the earth's surface, 
and subsequently to a revolution of its elements, preparatory to its 
becoming an tnhabitable world 
an early condition of our planet and far down im the order of strat 
fication, as it now exists; and the forms and habitudes of the primi- 
tive tenants of the earth were, as should be supposed, wisely adapted 
to that condition. Simple in structure and correspondingly se in 
endowment, they come mto being, lived out their allotted time and 
disappeare d for ever. New forms of existences, more perfect an 
organization and more highly endowed, sueeceded, and, in turn, 
shared the same destiny. Revolution followed revolution on the 
earth's surface, and each dying, with cach reviving, order of beings, 
become entombed amid the conflicting elements. On the remams 
of one, flourished another and a superwour class ; and thus progres- 
sive throughout an indefinite period of time, nature moved onward 
in her works from primitive formations and early occupants of our 


then virgin, but now perhaps waning planet, and upward through | 
all the varied changes to which it has been subjected, to the pre- 


sent superstrata, and the present exalted occupant of the earth and 
of time—Man. 
GRAVITY. 


Of all the prinetples of nature, no one is so general in its appli- 
cation, no one so Important or so grand In its Operations as this. 


Which way soever the eye is directed, there it is seen. Wherever | 


thought penetrates, there it is present. Here, there, everywhere, 
it is ever active, ever powerful. Upon the minute grain that here, 


with its neighbouring millions, just received the impress of our || 


footsteps, and there upon vonder worlds “that wheel their ample 
range through depths of ether,” it is alike active, alike essential. 
Not a moment witnesses its inaction; not a particle escapes its 


energies. With the thought that now perceived it, and the Eter- 


nal Beginning that gave it power, it was the same. Comets ‘‘coast- || quite like a surprise, and we give it hearty weleome accordingly. i 


ing unnumbered worlds of more than solar glory,” and infusoria, 
floating unseen in a water-drop, are bound alike by its command. 


We are not rendered incredulous by the nature, but over- | 


But time, | 


she it was who planned the labour of each succeeding | 


Some years ago the | 


This, as also suggested, was during | 
| 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Samuel és none of ** Uncle Sam's” sons, we will warrant. No son of the soil 
could discourse after this fashion ; and, besides that, he does not put his ubuse 
into good English enough to be an American. 
caprtal does not pass muster in New-York, provincial though we are in New- 
York, according to the British mode of looking at things. The Mirror ts an 
American periodical ; and, though tt does not deem tt essential in maintaining 
that proud position to undervalue the pre-eminence of the father-land, or to fore- 
£0 our own claim to the immortality bequeathed to the common language by 





paraging ebullitions of Sir John Bull's small wrath. His whipsterisin must 
call somewhere else. 
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| 
|| ** Button, button, who's got the button.”.—As we cater for all 
| 

| classes—meaning, of course, none but the good classes—there is 


“Tue only favour a subscriber can confer upon an editor is to 


comply with the terms of his publication.” — Proverb. 


| little doubt that some thousands of our readers—perhaps filty thou- 
| sand, or the whole of them, will know what we mean by the head- 
| ing of this article. Half of them, at least, have * played button” 
|| in the country, and three-quarters of the number been subjected to 
the pleasant forfeiture implied in the play, and always rigidly ex- 
It is a desideratum to find out that occult mystery, and he 


| 
| acted. 

cr she who served in the development of it is the star of the even- 
It is a sort of Waterloo business, and it is 





|| ing’s amusement. 
|| merely for the purpose of ingratiating ourselves with folk that we 
We know very well, that if 


come out this week with the secret. 
we once say, who's got the button, we shall be able to make a 
Of course, it will be the greatest mor- 


Ht 
1] 
' 
great many shamed faces 
tification in the world to acknowledge that “ we have not seen the 
Mirror.” We rather glory over this despondency of the dejected 
It is a sort of triumph to us, that no son of Adam, but those who 


read our pleasant periodical, will be in the secret, and that we alone, 


or nearly alone, will be able to reveal it. In much merey, there- 


we tell you where to look for it, blindfolded as you are 
friends and neighbours over the way, Andrews and Lanphier, mer- 
chant tailors, 143 Fulton-street, have the button. There they are, and 


will have in use, we take it, after this annunciation of its excellen- 
The newspapers have called it the * bachelor’s button,” 
It is 


ces, 


the “anti-come-oll button,” ete., ete 
neither the bachelor’s button nor the impossible-to-come-off button 
Itis the Anacharsis Clootz of 


It is all moonshine 


—it is the button of the human race 
the fabricators of pantaloons. No other i genume. 


very morning glory of * lengthened unmentionables,” 


the contemplation of so poetic a theme it is irksome to become 


and 


evening bliss of those who * have a soul above their button.” 


prosaic, hard to descend to fact and commonplace description ; but | 


there is something so practical in the poetry of pantaloonery, and 


has been so beautifully brought home to us on this oceasion, that 
we must be permitted to “ deal a little in didacties,”’ or, in other 
words, sav that this invention is one of the usefullest—the word is 
none of the choicest, but will do well enough—that has ever entered 
the sconce of a tailor. Sir Piereie Shafton himself would have ap 
proved of it, despite his hatred of reminiscences, and probably have 


bestowed some of his smoothest euphuisins upon the invention 
Reader, do not read merely—buy—or, what is equivalent, look 
See Messrs. Andrews and Lanphier’s beautiful buttons, and sure 
we are you will never buy any others. ‘They are emphatically 
never-come-off. ‘They can't come off. They are purely metalic, 
and are so fastened that the garment on which they are placed 
would wear out half a dozen times before they could possibly come 
off. ‘They have only to be rivetted, and they are there. No semp- 
stress is required ; and even covered buttons, on a dress coat, can 


They have only 


be fastened upon the same permanent principle 
to be screwed on, and the wearer is sure of his button while his 
coat lasts, and longer too, ‘There is no mistake about Gis Yankee 
contrivance. Waterbury is the Waterloo of the button trade, for 


there was the victory achieved, that will hand down IMayden to 


| posterity, very little in the rear of Wellington 


The Countess Ida. —'The great and still increasing demand for 


this interesting and beautiful novel, has induced the Messrs. Har- 


per to put another edition to press, and the manager of the Bow- 
The 


* Countess” seems to meet with universal favour at the hands of the 


ery theatre to have it dramatized for that establishment 


English critics. ‘The subjoined remarks are from the London Sun : 


“Tn grace and lightness of touch, and still more in the force and | 


spirit of its dialogue, this tale reminds us of one of the best of Paul 
de Kock. But here a!l resemblance ceases, for in the characters 
of its two principal personages, the Countess and the young Eng- 


ception not to be found in the clever, ad captandum fiction of the 


Our lighter literature has teemed of late with 


| French novelist. 
| 
| sedulously devoted to the delineation of thieves, ruffians, and raga- 
muffins of all sorts—that a tale like the one before us comes on us 


The author's object is to point out the folly—not to say the mad- 
ness of duelling, and this he does through the instrumentality of 


| 
| 


The cockneytsm of the British | 


Bacon, and Shakspeare, and Milton, tts pages can never be clouded by the dis- , 


' 
~ |; able; and as an author he 


fore, and in the plenitude of benevolence, dear reader of the Mirror, | 
Our | 


there have they the button—éhe button, the only button that anybody | 


They are the || 


lishman, Claude Wyndham, there is a loftiness and dignity of con- | 


such perverse exhibitions of low, degraded humility—has been so | 


} 

his hero, Claude Wyndham—a youth of undoubted courage, nora! 

as well as physical, chivalrous principles and high accomplish- 
| ments ; but who having started on his career with a determination 
never to accept a challenge, no matter how great be the provoca- 
tion, is involved in a variety of the most trying predicaments, from 
| which he finally extricates himself, though not without difficulty ; 
/and has the satisfaction in the end of finding his character fully 
appreciated, and himself rewarded by the hand of Ida, the daugh- 
j ter of the Prussian Count Carolan. Among the minor personages 
of the story, may be mentioned the family of Digbys—vulgar, tra- 
| velling English people, whose oddities are hit off with much comic 
||humour, and the young roué, Lord Elkington, whose vices, how- 
ever, are rather too much exaggerated. But the one great feature 
| of the story is the character of Claude Wyndham, which is brought 
out in all its phases with infinite skill, and inculcates a most bene- 
ficial moral." 


|) The Park.—Mr. Buckstone has been playing at this house on 
|| the off-nights of Fanny Elssler—a terrible drawback upon his at- 
As an actor Mr. Buckstone is light, pleasant and agree- 


tractions. 
| 


| possesses great versatility of talent 
|| The press of this city has done him such ample justice, that little 
|| remains for us to say, except that we coincide with the opinion 
universally expressed of his merits both on and off the stage. The 
Albion has the following remarks respecting Mr. B. which we make 
room for with much pleasure :—* It may not be altogether unin- 
| teresting to our readers to lay before them something like a sum- 


| 


mary of his indefatigable labours up to the present time ; premising 
that, as, like Matthews, Mr. Buckstone is always moving about with 
| his eyes open, and his observations awake, we have no doubt that 


the new world will furnish him with many original traits of charac- 
ter, wherewith to enrich his exhibition of mankind in all their comic 
| phases. Among dramatic subjects amounting to considerably more 
than one hundred, which have flowed from his prolific genius, and 
as the comic hero of the 


in most of which he has himself shone 


|| piece, the following are probably the most distinguished ; namely, 
|| * The May Queen,’ in which the Matthews was so distinguished as 
| the Tinker, Pipkin; * The Irish Lion,’ in which all must remember 
Power as the travelling Tailor; * Victorine,’ originally played in 


London during the whole of one season ; ‘ Henrietta the Forsaken,’ 


which had similar success; * The Happiest Day of my Life,’ so 
celebrated through Liston’s representation of Mr. Gillman; * Wi- 
dow Wiggins,’ in which Mrs. Fitzwilliam has so recently delighted 
us; * The Wreck Ashore,’ immortalized by the Magog of poor John 
Reeve; * Unele John,’ one of Farren’s best parts ; * Married Life,’ 
‘Single Life,’ ‘A Lesson for Ladies,’ * Weak Points,’ * Luke the 
Labourer,’ * Open House, or the ‘T'win Sisters,’ ‘ Popping the Ques- 
tion,’ * A Dead Shot,’ * The King of the Alps,’ ‘Our Mary Anne,’ 
|* Second ‘Thoughts,’ ‘John Jones,’ * The Christening,’ ‘The Pet of 
the Petticoats,’ * Nicholas Flam, Attorney at Law,’ *The Duchesse 
de la Vaubaliere,’ * The Scholar,’ * The Rake and his Pupil,’ * Isa- 
bella, or Woman's Life,’ * Rural Felicity,’ * John-street Adelphi,’ 
‘The Bear Hunters,’ ‘ Mischief Making,’ *'The lee Witch,’ * Curio- 
j sity Cured,’ * The Dream of the Sea,’ * Presumptive Evidence,’ 
* Poor Jack,’ ‘ Abelard and Heloise,’ * The Two Queens,’ ‘ Shock- 
ing Events,’ * Peter Bell the Wagoner,’ * A Kiss in the Dark,’ (his 
Besides these 


last new successful Haymarket farce,) ete. ete 


|there are his populat burlesques of * Billy ‘Taylor,’ * Crimson 


*and ‘The Lions of Mysore.’ Concerning the last of these 
the following is the history and the result. When Martin went to 
England with his lions, Yates (the manager of the Adelphi) was 
almost frantic to obtain them for his theatre; but he was over- 
reached by Bunn, (manager of Drury-Lane ) Buckstone burlesqued 
the Lons for Yates; John Reeve acting a Lion with an accompany- 
ing Lioness, Buckstone a Tiger, and Yates himself the master of 
The burlesque ran through the whole season, to 


Crimes 


the menagerie 
the happiness of Yates, who then gladly resigned the real hanimals 
Such has been the active industry of Mr. Buckstone 


to his rival 
Of his comic imagination we have already had abundant proof in 
the far¢es written by him and already played here; of his comic 
spirit in representation we have yet to get experience, but we have 
no doubt of the issue.”—Placide, who returned in the Acadia, and 
brought with him that irresistible son of Comus, Power, has been 
playing with Buckstone, and receiving his accustomed meed of 
We hope to see these three comedians on one and the 
same night, before long. If their combined eflorts do not put the 
town in good-humour, notwithstanding the * rude enforcement of 
the times,”’ causing the good people to forget everything but the 


presidential election, then ‘ we've no skill in prophecy.” 


applause 


Taglion.—Tagiioni has had a great benefit in Paris, previous to 


her departure, which, says a correspondent of the London Tunes, 


|** has been productive to her of more money, more compliments, 
and more popularity, than any of the many she has ‘ taken’ in Paris 
A great proportion of the pit was converte d into stalls, to which— 
‘ if dressed’—ladies were eligible at the modest price of twenty 
francs each. ‘The house was filled with a brilliant audience. The 
performances were the ballet of the * Fille de Danube,’ the Hugue- 
nots, and the Gitarra, in which she was, as one of the critics of 


the day expressed it in the Foyer, ‘ noble, graceful, and playful, by 
turns. It was neither the Fandango, nor the Cachuca, nor the 
Jaleo, but all together,’ and was accordingly encored. At the con- 
clusion of the dance a shower of bouquets, garlands, and crowns, 
fell upon and literally overwhelmed her, and after the fail of the 
curtain she was again called for, and compelled to endure «& re- 
newal of the most thundering applause with which a theatrical per- 


|| former was ever yet rewarded.” 


Niblo’s Garden.—To judge from the nightly attendance, the 
|| present will equal, if not exceed, any former season, 
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THE MAID OF GLENCONNEL. 


A BALLAD—THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED BY J. CLARKE. 






























to bloom on the wild ; the rose are the em- 
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false lo-ver woo'd her, ye be wa-ry, Now scath’d is the blos-som, now dimm/’d is the say. 


Trip blithely along, sin sweet to the gale; 
At rina ting with her lambs, fy 3% side of yon fountain, | 


SECOND VERSE.—You have seen her, when morn brightly dawn’d on the mountain, | 
Or wending, at eve, to bee home in the vale, 


seer (oet 


The pearl of the foun-tain, the rose of the val-ley, Are 
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Now, wo-worn and 
Bewalling the cause o 
How fondly he vow’'d and how false he has been. 
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of Ma-ry “The maid of Glen- love-ly and gay; A 
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V nnn tess Loco. 





With the flow’rs of the willow tree blent in her tresses, 


| in the glen she is seen, 
her rueful distresses, 





MISCELLANY. , 
——— | their nests, was altered and repaired. 
one glory the swallows came back to look for their old abodes, but lo! || or twelve years old. 


} 
they were all built up. ‘ What a useless building this is !”’ cried | 
“Tt is not fit to live in,’ said another—and they all flew 


OH DUNGEON DARK, AND AMPLE, AND PROFOUND. 


one, 
away. 
Tue Fox AND THE storK.—“ Pray tell me,” said the fox to the 
stork, “some of the wonderful adventures you met with in the | 
strange lands you have visited.” Thereupon the stork began, and 


On dungeon dark, and ample, and profound, 
The pit of deep depravity within! 
There sits the soul, with chains of anguish bound, 
Bound ir the sevenfold manacles of sin. 
For freedom still the weeping prisoner sighs, 
With none to aid, with none to heal her pain ; 
Lifts toward the vanished light her weary eyes, 
And strives to burst the hateful bonds in vain. 
Out of the depths her cry ascends to Thee, 
O, great Deliverer! come, and set the captive free ! 


found the most delicate worms and the finest frogs. 
My friend L 
what after the same pattern. | 








which he shot true and far, and which he valued highly. One day, 


| however, eyeing it closely, he said, ‘ You are a little too plain, too 


Oh heart! far out upon a sullen sea, 

The sport of wheeling waves, thy bark is driven ; 
The winds around thee murmur fitfully, 

And frowning clouds have hid the face of heaven. 
Yet on the storm’s wild voice doth faintly come, 
A far-off angel melody of home ! 


famous carver, and told him to carve upon the bow the whole his- 
tory of Atalanta and Meleager. This was certainly a very proper 
device to put upon a bow. When the work was finished, the archer 
was greatly pleased. ‘* Thou art worthy of such ornaments, my 
trusty bow !” and wishing to try it again, he drew the string, and 
the bow—broke ! 


| 


It tells thee of a bright and blessed isle, 
Winnowed by wings that waft the soul above ; 
There bloom the flowers in Faith’s exulting smile— 
There ever bendeth the blue heaven of Love ; 
There star-eyed Hope extends her hands toward thee, 
Rich with the gifts of immortality. 


NEW NAVAL ANECDOTES. 


Sm Sypney Smirn.—At the battle of Alexandria, an aid-de- 
camp of General Craddock, in carrying his orders, had his horse | 
killed under him, and begged permission of Sir Sydney to mount a! 
horse belonging to his orderly dragoon. As Sir Sydney was turn- 
ing round to give the order to dismount, a cannon shot took off the 
poor fellow’s head. ‘ This,” said the admiral, ‘ settles the ques- 
tion ; major, the horse is at your service.” 

Femae nerotsm.—At the siege of Malajorda, the fire of forty- 
eight guns and mortars was concentrated on this little fort. The 
troops fell fast. During this tremendous fire a drum-boy was or- 
dered to fetch water from the well. ‘The child hesitated ; a ser- 
geant’s wife, called Ritson, instantly caught up the bucket, crossed 
the line of fire, and, though the cord which held the vessel was cut 
by a shot, she filled and brought it safely back to the wounded men 


And thou dost struggle, while around thee boom 
The waters—and fast wanes thy darkened day— 

Oh heart ! look upward through the shrouding gloom, 
And cast thy earthly help and hope away ! 

O be thy steadfast guide the Saviour’s will, 

He shall rebuke the sea, and all be still ! E. F. E. 





FABLES FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 


THe art anD THE Fox.—“ Show me any animal so accomplished 
that I cannot imitate him,” said the ape boastingly to the fox. To 
which the latter answered : ‘‘ And do you show me any animal, no 
matter how mean, that ever took it into his head to imitate you!” 


° > {] 
Tre sparrows.—An old church, in which many swallows built || 
And when it stood in its new i| tended by a young middy of the name of Bourne, a boy about eleven 


|, 30 close to young Bourne, 
| pectation of seeing him a corpse. 


|| Into a thousand pieces with its own force and weight. 
gave him the name of every pond and rich meadow, where he had || escape, Bourne,’ 
|| youngster, * but a miss is as goed as a mile.” 


‘Tue powman.—An archer had an excellent bow of ebony, with || with it. 
employed, young Bourne, now some sixteen years of age, took the 
| J J . . 

| stone to Sir Sydney, at the Admiralty, who immediately took him 
simple, after all; but that may be remedied.”’ So he went toa i] 


found himself alone and surrounded by French dragoons ; 














Authors of my country! need I say more? who were lying in the casemate. 


A noy nero.—At the siege of Acre, Sir Sydney Smith was at- 


The enemy were throwing stones of a very 


large size from cannon of an enormous calibre, with which they 


| did great execution among the assailants. One of these stones fell 


that Sir Sydney turned round in full ex- 
The boy, however, stood un- 
hurt and undaunted close to where the stone had fallen and broken 
“A narrow 


’ 


said Sir Sydney. ‘* Yes, admiral,” said the 


Sir Sydney was so 


wrote a book about his travels in France some- || struck by the coolness of the boy, that he desired him to take up a 
| piece of the stone, and when he wanted anything to come to him 


Some few years afterwards, when Sir Sydney was again 


on board his own ship—within a few months he was almost shot to 
pieces in cutting a vessel out of the enemy’s harbour. 

Sir Raven AsercrompBigk anp Sir Sypney Surra.—Sir Ralph 
one of 
them charged and overthrew the veteran commander. In an at- 
tempt to cut him down, the old man, nerved with a momentary 
strength, seized upon the uplifted sword and wrested it from the 
assailant, while a Highland soldier transfixed the dragoon with his 
bayonet. The first officer who came up was Sir Sydney Smith, 
who, having broken the blade of his own sabre, received from Sir 
|| Ralph the weapon of which he had despoiled the French hussar. 
In this skirmish Sir Ralph received his mortal wound. What has 
become of this sword now Sir Sydney is dead! It ought to be in- 
quired after and deposited as a relic. 

Tue praver-soox.—In a campaign it is usual to dispose of the 
effects of any officer who is killed, by auction. After the battle of 
Salamanca, among other articles, a prayer-book was put up, on 
which the auctioneer said—* He who buys this lot must be a brave 
man, for it is the fourth time I have put it up to sale within the 
last month.” 
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